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ABSTRACT 

This document is a guide for the junior high school 
and is aimed at the average and above- average student in the regular 
English program. Objectives of the English program, among others, 
are: (1) to help pupils appreciate that language is the basis of all 

culture, (2) to provide opportunities in a natural setting for the 
practice of communication skills which will promote desirable human 
relationships and effective group participation, (3) to train in 
those language competencies which promote success in school, (4) to 
develop pupil motivation for greater proficiency in the use of 
language, (5) to teach pupils to listen attentively and analytically 
and to evaluate what they hear, (6) to give pupils a sense of 
security in the use of their native tongue, (7) to develop competence 
in those reading skills and appreciations necessary for the 
performance of school tasks, (8) to help pupils develop critical 
attitudes and standards in evaluating and choosing among books and 
periodicals, (9) to provide pupils with opportunities for creative 
expression on the level of their capacities and interests, and (10) 
to promote awareness and use of the cultural facilities in the 
metropolitan community. The present program presents major units for 
each grade, 7-9. (CK) 
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FOREWORD 



Hie RESOURCE BULDETESTS FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH, Grades 7, 8, and 9 
represent the Initial publications of a new program for junior high school 
English* The work on these bulletins was begun during the school year 196? 
by a team of three teachers (Mrs, Marian Sibley, Mrs. Margaret Park, and 
Miss Patricia Gardner) and supervisors (Mrs. Stella Johnston, Miss Jean Sisk, 
and lire, LoueHa Woodward). The importance of the task was explicitly 
recognised by the Board of Education and the Superintendent's staff in their 
willingness to release the three teachers full time during the school year, 
February to June, in order to set up a sequence of units and a general guide 
for the summer workshop committee that finally produced the units presented 
in this publication. 

The units were experimental in the sense that they were tried out 
during the school year 1967-1968 and revised in a more permanent form during 
the summer of 1968, The framework of the program as a whole, however, is 
flexible enough to provide a more permanent curricular base, one capable 
of change and adaptation for a number of years* 

Because the junior high school program is not a revision of former 
course s of study in Ehgiish, it reflects many of the most innovative ideas 
in the teaching of secondary Ehgiish as well as the soundest and most 
successful methods and content of the past. Above all, it represents a 
pioneering attempt to establish a deliberately articulated sequence of 
progression in language skills, concepts, and attitudes for students of 
junior high school and middle school age. 

The Board of Education and the Superintendent extend their sincere 
appreciation to the members of the committee for the truly monumental task 
they accomplished during the school year and the summer workshop. 

William S. Sarto rius 
Superintendent of Schools 



Towson, Maryland 
September 1969 
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INTRO&J CTDM TO THE PHOGRAM Bf ENGLISH 
Grades 7* 8 *9 



Background of the Present Course 



For the past twenty years* the Baltimore County program in English was 
correlated with the program in social studies* in a "Core" curriculum, 3n 
Core* English language sldils of reading* writing* listening* and speaking 
were practiced and learned within the context of the social studies as well 
as In the literature units "outside the Core," This arrangement had the 
advantage of providing meaningful situations for skill maintenance* for all 
too often the teaching and maintaining of skills become sterile ends in them- 
selves, Because skills must always be considered as means to manipulate ideas* 
the social studies content provided an excellent ideological base for the use 
of communication abilities. The re-examination of the County curricula* how- 
ever* resulted in the return to the teaching of English as a separate disci- 
pline, Since 1 965* when the change from Core to separate English and social 
studies programs was taking place* the teachers in grades seven* eight* and 
nine have -- with the help of supervisors and department heads — pieced to- 
gether an English program utilizing the former literature units "outside the 
Core* " the recommendations for teaching language concepts that were compiled 
during the summer workshop of 1965* and the suggestions for developing the 
language skills that were formerly related to social studies content. 

The need to provide a content of ideas within the field of English itself 
had become crucial by 1966, Fortunately* the Board of Education* the Superin- 
tendent and his staff* and the Director of Curriculum recognised the gravity 
of the situationj and for the first time in the history of the County three 
teachers were released full-time for curriculum work during the school year. 
These three teachers (Mrs, Margaret Park* Mrs* Marian Sibley* and Miss Patricia 
Gardner) worked with Mrs, Johnston* Mrs, Woodward* and Miss Sisk from February 
to June to establish the general objectives of the junior high school English 
program* to project a sequence of units for the three grades* end to write 
model units that could serve as examples of procedures for mem, vers of the 
summer workshop* The members of the workshop met several times during the 
spring* so that by the time the workshop began* each member understood his 
assignment. The units that appear in this guide are the results of these 
teachers* work* and although eulogies are not usually considered appropriate 
to introductions like this* it would be less than courteous not to comment 
on the devotion* tireless energies* professional attitudes* and ungrudging 
acceptance of supervisory criticism and help that these teachers exhibited* 

When one considers that in the fall of 1966* there was no junior high school 
course of study in English* the achievement of this relatively small committee 
of teachers is truly remarkable, 

Ihctensive and excellent as these units were* however* they represented only 
the first stages of a complete program for grades 7* 8* and 9* The 1967 guide 
attempted* for example* to project a sequence of difficulty levels in exposi- 
tory reading * reading of literature* written composition* discussion and 
speech abilities* understanding and application of concepts about the English 
language — a sequence* in short* that is "programmed" from simple to complex 



and which was based on the most accurate and humane ideas about what constitutes 
a "good" Ehglish program that were currently available. During the year 1 96? and 
1968, teachers tried out the proposed Ehglish curriculum in their classrooms and 
reported back to the workshop committee for 1968 their reactions as to grade 
placement of particular content and skills a 

The 1968 curriculum committee tightened sequences in both content and 
language skill development by relocating some units, e.g,, placing the poetry 
unit ‘'The Story in the Poem 11 in grade 8 and "The Senses of the Poem" in grade 9, 
and by revising and redeveloping all the other units, excepting only the mythol- 
ogy units and the seventh grade poetry unit. New language units, three short 
ones on communication , on dialects and usage, and on the structure of the English 
language for each grade level, were projected. AH of the units, whether liter- 
ature or language centered, provide for considerable flexibility in implementation. 

The present guide for the junior high school was prepared for the average 
and above-average student, for the "regular" Eiglish program. While some of the 
suggested activities are inappropriate for the slowest -moving sections, others 
can be adapted for use with below-average classes. In order to demonstrate how 
units for the less able can be structured closely to the regular program, the 
curriculum committee for 1969 adapted units on each grade levelj these units, 
plus suggestions for adjusting other units for slow-leamers are mimeographed on 
blue paper for ease in locating them. Activities in the "regular'' program which 
are suitable mainly for students of superior ab ili ties are usually indicated 
within the units themselves. 



Future Plans 

A final project will be the preparation of a handbook for all teachers of 
secondary English, grades 7-12. This handbook will contain charts that summar- 
ize every unit in the Ehglish program, so that teachers of any grade may get a 
quick view of the whole program. (At present the unit summaries for grades 7, 

8, and 9 appear with the introductory materials in the junior high school curric- 
ulum guides.) It will also provide suggestions for basic teaching procedures in 
reading, literature, oral and written composition, and language. 

The Objectives of the English Program 

The junior high school program is based on the following general objectives 
for the teaching of English* 



1, To help pupils appreciate that language is the basis of all culture, 

the primary means of communication with others, and the tool with which 
most of us work. 



2, To provide opportunities in a natural setting for the practice of 

communication skills which w ill promote desirable human relationships 
and effective group participation. 



3, 

0 . 



To train in those language competencies which promote success in school 
and which enable the student to participate in a democratic society. 

To develop pupil motivation for greater proficiency in the use of 
language by training them to observe language operations and usages. 

To teach pupils to listen attentively and analytically and to evaluate 
what they hear. 



ii 



6, To give pupils a sense of security in the use of their native tongue 

and such competence as they are able to achieve in the effective use of 
their voices, adequate expression of thoughts in sentence and paragraph 
units, conveyance of exact meanings through discrimination in the choice 
of words, and habitual use of standard English, 

? 8 To develop competence in those reading skills and appreciations 

necessary for the performance of school tasks and for the use of reading 
as an instrument of personal enlightenment and enjoyment throughout life. 

8, To help pupils develop critical attitudes and standards in evaluating 

and choosing among books and periodicals, radio and television programs, 
stage and motion picture offerings. 

9o To provide pupils with opportunities for creative expression on the 
level of their capacities and interests. 

10. To promote awareness and use of the cultural facilities in the 
metropolitan community. 




iii 
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PRESENT PROGRAM 



The present junior high school program for English introduces adolescents 
to literary', ling uistic, and rhetorical traditions and formsj at the same time, 
it caters to students* interests, and uses, as much as possible, contemporary 
materials and ideas. The program encourages pupil involvement in all its aspects. 
Direct, real experience — listening, viewing, iarovising dramatically, and^ 
always much speaking, often in snail groups — initiates most learning experiences 
and precedes all reading and writing. The program emphasises learning through 
all the senses so that learning is total rather than merely verbal. Participa- 
tion is f ur ther encouraged by the use of activities which guide the student to- 
ward the disco veiy and articulation of significant concepts and generalizations. 
Active involvement of the kind described in the units in the junior high school 
curric ul um guides proceeds slowly but produces understandings which endure. 

The program presents major units for each grade, 7-9* Instead of adopting 
one particular unit pattern for each grade, for example, a thematic organization 
for grade 7, a "genre" organization for grade 8, and a chronological pattern for 
grade 9, there are a variety of types of units in each grade. To illustrate, the 
workshop committee has included within each grade at least one unit that empha- 
sizes a particular literary genre, one that is thematically organized, and another 
that emphasizes the continuity of a particular literary tradition or motif. An 
occasional unit deals with ’'mode", for example, the unit on humor in the ninth 
grade and the unit on mystery and Vmood" fiction in the eighth grade. In order 
to maintain the expository reading, writing, and stucy skills, however, there is 
within each unit non-fiction materials of various kinds, including material from 
media of mass communication. Furthermore, there are two units, "What's News?" 
in grade 8, and ‘'Spotlight on People" in grade 9, which are mainly expository in 
nature. Also, there are three short language- centered units on each grade level. 
The language units, which deal with communication as a concept, as a sound systsri, 
and as a writing system, with dialects and usage, and with the grammar and struc- 
ture of the English language, add further variety. All of the units, literature 
and language, are "integrated" units in that literature-composition-language 
activities are related to the body of ideas that forms the unifying conceptual 
"core" of each unit. 

The media of mass communication are emphasized in connection with relevant 
content instead of being treated discretely, as is sometimes done. Television 
is stressed, for example, in the seventh grade units "Everybody Wants to Get Into 
the Act" and "Stereotypes in Pact and Fiction", in the eighth grade units "Not 
for the Timid" and "The Play's the Thing", and in the ninth grade units "A Touch 
of Humor" and "Spotlight on People", Periodicals and magazines are used as read- 
ing material in most units, with special emphasis in those units that stress 
fiction and non-fiction. The newspaper receives special attention in the eighth 
grade unit "What's News?", but it is dealt with also within integrated activities 
of other units, 

English is a subject that combines content (literature and language), skills 
(rea din g, writing, speaking, thinking, manipulating linguistic concepts), and^ 
arts (the so-called "creative" and "appreciative" aspects of the subject). Lit- 
erature and language, therefore, provide the main bases of unit organizations and 
un if ying ideas around which the activities to develop the skills and appreciations 
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of the discipline revolve. To confine the content of English exclusively to 
literature and language* however* is to limit the subject unnecessarily and to 
deprive junior high school students of opportunities to practice language skills 
in a life-like* experiential context. An attempt has been made, therefore* to 
include literary* linguistic* and experiential content in all units* though one 
type or another predominates in each unit. 

Because the skills of writing and of applying linguistic learnings cannot 
be taught in a vacuum — though we have often tried to teach them in this way — 
composition and language learnings are related to the content and controlling 
ideas of each unit. The "Developmental Activities" in each unit provide many 
opportunities for experiences in oral and written composing. The oral composing 
is of two kinds; one develops the pupils' thinking in preparation for written 
composing* the other is usually dramatic* and is essentially an appreciative 
literature activity. 

In order to provide teachers with some special help in these areas* two 
sections entitled "Related Composition Activities" and "Suggested Relations to 
the Language Program"* appear immediately following the closing activities of 
the unit. Teachers should examine these two sections before beginning the unit* 
so that they may plan for lessons that offer direct instruction in the composi- 
tional and linguistic aspects of the English programj otherwise the program can 
easily be transformed into a "Literature" program exclusively* an eventuality 
that was not the intent of the committee that wrote the courses. 

Additional help in integrating the composition and the language aspects 
with literary and experiential content of the program is provided in Appendix A 
and Appendix B, 

In general* the program is sequential! the pupil advances by successive 
anaH steps from simple* basic concepts and skUis to increasingly complex ones 
with few gaps in the structure of important ideas and relationships. This 
sequence is built into the activities within each unit and into the units for 
each grade and is present in all facets of the Ehglish program — literature* 
composition* and language study* and* at present* is most evident in the language 
units. At some future time* a more definite sequence for emphasis on each grade 
level will be developed in literature and composition. The sequences promote 
the competence and proficiency in the use of their native language needed so 
badly by adolescents for growth in self-confidence# 

The recommended balance of time among the components of the program is as 
follows* literature and reading (including study skills) — $0 per cent of the 
time allotment! language — about 20 per cent of the total Instructional time* 
including instruction in grammar and usage* compo sition (mainly written) — 30 
per cent* including time devoted to instruction in the mechanics of writing and 
speaking. Oral composition is included in the courses with written composition* 
but the basic instruction in techniques of reporting and discussing should and 
does accompany the developmental activities* where speaking is the most important 
way of communicating and learning. 

Teaching spelling is a respon sibility of the English teacher. The rniajor 
purposes of instruction are to develop understanding of the relationships between 
the phonemes and the graphemes of the English language and to promote pupil 
responsibility for spelling correctly the words he uses in his writing. There 
is evidence now that there are a number of regular spelling features of English 
which should be taught as generalizations to secondary school pupils. The teacher 
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should begin with a spelling inventory to determine each pupil's spelling level 
and should group for instruction accordingly* AH teachers will recognise that 
more important than spelling for many pupils is vocabulary development within the 
content of the unit being studied. With all classes, but especially with low- 
ability classes, the teacher will teach specific vocabulary to meet specific 
needs. Naturally, the teacher will watch for opportunities to teach vocabulary 
informally and incidentally in the context of all aspects of the English program. 
It is important for teachers to recognize that no one need learn to spell all the 
words in his speaking vocabulary. Hi both spelling and vocabulary development, 
nevertheless, stress should be placed on word building, phonetic analysis, mean- 
ings, and origins and histories of words* An adequate understanding of word 
b uildin g and some skin in the basic word attack skills will contribute to in- 
creased skill and interest in reading and to a life-long fascination with words, 

A basic resource of the English teacher and class is the school library, 
which maintains a collection of magazines, pictures, pamphlets, filmstrips, and 
phonograph records, assembled to provide information, recreation, and inspiration 
for students of aU reading levels* (Moving pictures are available from the 
County Film Library), The librarian and the English teacher are a teaching team 
for all reading and study involving the use of library materials. Their cooper- 
ative pre-planning of library instruction and their joint supervision of class 
groups is needed to insure productive use of the library* 

The librarian will give instruction in the use of reference tools, help 
encourage good reading habits and a life-long interest in reading, will prepare 
bibliographies and collections, and put books on reserve as needed. It is impor- 
tant to Introduce pupils to the public libraryj it is equally important to indi- 
vidualize assignments to prevent mass descent on the library or depletion of its 
materials for a single assignment, 

English teachers who are familiar with the vast resources of the library 
and who are thonselves avid readers can, through incidental and planned instruc- 
tion help pupils discover the wealth of information and pleasure available in 
the library* 
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Grade 7 - Unit Summary % THE STORYTELLER (a) 



Major Objectives 



Content 



Key Activities 



Concepts 



2 , 



Narration is story- 
telling, 

Basic elements of 
narration are plot, 
character, and 



5 . 



Narratives may be 
fictional or factual, 

Kinds of narration 
are fables, fairy 
tales, legends, and 
short stories. 

Purposes of narra- 
tion are to enter- 
tain, to influence, 
to explain, or to 
illustrate. 



Skills 



To differentiate 
between types of 
narration 

To recognize major 
elements and their 



3# To write a short 

fictional narrative 



0 

uc- 



Literature 

Fables 
Fairy Tales 
Legends 
Short Stories 

Novels? 

Island of the Blue 
Dolphins 

The Call of the Wild 
Call It Courage 
Old Yeller 



Language 



Characteristics of 
Southern dialect 

Effectiveness of 
simple style and of 



Use of nouns and 
verbs for descrip- 
tion 

Images in poetic 
language 

Echoic words 



1, Reading various 
forms of narration 
and recording char- 
acteristics of eac 
in chart form 

2, Illustrating 
- stories 

3 « Dramatising events 
in stories 

U, Locating story 
settings on map 

Retelling stories 
orally 

6, Discussing pur- 
poses of selected 
comic strips 

7 • Identifying the 
narrative in pic- 
tures and music 

8, Finding examples 
of each type of 
story in the mass 
media 

9o Making a homemade 
movie of a story 



10, Changing an ele- 
ment of narration 
in story and 
dramatizing the 
incident 



Vi; 



Grade 7 - Unit Summary: THE STORYTELLER (b) 



Compo sition Activities 




Language Activities 


Multi- sense ry 
Activities 


1. Writing an original 


1. 


Changing a story 


1. Identifying narra- 


fable 




into a fable 


tive elements in 


2„ Writing an original 


2a 


Changing dialect into 


art and music 


legend 




standard Biglish 


2, Watching TV to 


3# Developing a charac- 


3* 


Comparing vocabulary 


compare modern and 
ancient fairy 


ter sketch 




and grammar in fairy 


tales 




1 

j 


tales with modem 




U* Writ ring a descriptive 




language 


3. Listening to tape 


paragraph 


u. 


Examining repetition 


recordings of 
legends 


5. Describing physical 




in fairy tales 




reactions and ex- 
pressions 


5 . 


Determining pronun- 


Watching film- 
strips of narra- 


6, Writing a sequel for 
a short story 


6. 


ciation of foreign 
words 

Identifying descrip- 


tives 

Watching physical 
reactions of a 


7. Writing an explana- 




tive words 


listener 


tion of a setting 


7. 


Telling stories in 


6» Identifying 


8« Creating a story 




groups 


purposes of 


based on symphonic 
music 


8. 


Discussing figures of 


various comic 
strips 


9» Creating a atopy 




speech 


7 « Observing dramatic 


using a picture for 


9. 


Changing trite words 


improvisations of 


ideas 




to more vivid ones 


narratives 
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Grade 7 - Unit Summary; EVERYBODY WANTS TO GET INTO THE ACT (a) 



Major Objectives 



Content 



Key Activities 



Concepts 

lo Drama, a collabora- 



Literature 



Plays i 



1 . 



tivc art form, is de- 
signed to be seal and 
heard, and is seldom 
intended for just 
reading . 

2. Plays have elements 
common to aH narra- 
tion plus certain 
techniques required 
only of plays 



inside a Kid * 3 Head 
The Hitch-Hiker 
Dark Rider 
Bread 

Forbidden Christmas 
A Christmas Carol 
I Remember Mama 
Grandpa and the Statue 



2 . 



3. 



3* One* s interpretation 
of a play is facili- 
tated by the interpre- 
tation and skill of 
the performers and the 
production staff * ; 

U, The reader of plays 
must use his imagina- 
tion to visualize 
stage action • 

Drama is the most pub- 
lic literary art form. 

6. TV is the medium 
through which most 
people see drama* 

Skill s Ability? 

L 9 To recognize the prob- 
lems, limitations, ad- 
vantages of plays for 
various media 

2. To visualize the ac- 
tion of a play 

3, To see how characters 
are developed in a 
play 

4 * To follow the develop- 
ment of the plot of a 
play 

To use one's bodies 
more expressively 

5« To contribute in some 
way to the production 
of a play 



Presentations of plays on 
radios TV, and local 
stages 

Language 

Concepts; 

Regional dialects 
individualize charac- 
terizations . 

Playwrights select 
specific words for 
their connotative 
values . 



ir* 

5 . 

6 * 

7 9 

Q. 



9, 

LO. 





^ 16 



Discovering how an ! 
author dramatizes 
everyday incidents 

Identifying narra- 
tive elements in 
playsj devices 
unique to plays 

Exploring a stage 
and discovering its 
technical aspects 

Identifying visual 
and aural effects 

Discussing the 
function of symbols 

Designing sets and 
costumes | planning 
sound and light 
effectsi choosing 
actors 

Presenting a one- 
act play 

Discussing the means 
by which a play- 
wright influences 
the audience 

Presenting and re- 
cording platform 
pr e sentations 

Comparing play 
productions in 
various media 

Role-playing various 
situations 

Debating - 
informally 



Grade 7 - Unit Summary; EVERYBODY WANTS TO GET INTO THE ACT (b) 



O 
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Grade 7 - Unit Summary: STEREOTYPES IN FACT AND FICTION (a) 



Major Objectives 


Content 


Key Activities 


Concepts 


Literature 


1. Using periodicalg 






to identify stereo- 


1. A stereotype is a 


Short Stories 


types 


c conventional 5 over- 


Poems 




simplified character- 


Articles and Essays 


Collecting pic- 


ization. 




tures , jokes. 






anecdotes, car- 


2, Certain types have 




toons, and arti- 


become literary 


Novels: 


cles which illus- 


stereotypes* 


Tom Sawyer 


trate stereotypes 




Johnny Tremain 




3* Stereotypes can be 




3„ Using films to 


recognized by the 




prove and disprove 


author's exaggeration 




stereotyped images 


of character. 










U. Costuming to illus- 


U, Although characters 




trate stereotypes 


may be stereotyped,, 






each person Is 




3. Constructing a 


unique • 




bulletin board 






illustrating 


5. Stereotypes are use- 




stereotypes 


ful in suggesting 






characteristics # 




6. Identifying prop- 






aganda techniques 


Skills Ability i 


Language 








7s Improvising western 


1. To recognize stereo- 


Change in a verb may 


scenes dramatically 


types in literature 


convey a change in 




and in mass media 


mood. 


8, Discussing poems 






using stereotypes 


2, To recognize differ- 


Understatement is a 




ences between stereo- 


humorous device. 


9* Distinguishing 


types and real people 




between "flat 11 and 




Jargon is speech used 


"rounded" characters 


3, To distinguish 


by specialized groups 




techniques used by 


and professions. 


10. Debating informally 


authors to reveal 






character 







O 
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Grade 7 - Unit Summary: STEREOTYPES IN FACT AND FICTION (b) 



Composition Activities 


, Language Activities 


Multi- senso ry 
Activities 


1. Creating an imaginary 
town of stereotyped 
characters 

2. Writing a paragraph 
to prove bravery or 
foolishness, using 
quotes from a story 

3 . Writing extended def- 
initions of types 
studied 

U* Interpreting a char- 
acter's motivation 

5* Corrparing and con- 
trasting frontiers- 
men of today and 
yesterday 

6. Explaining the impor- 
tance of setting 

7 * ESqplaining how an 
author selects 
details 

8 . Writing a poem which 
depicts life of 
modem cowboy 

9 * Explaining why one 
would or would not 
like to be one of the 
types studied 

10. Writing a character 
sketch 

11* Writing a descrip- 
tion of action 


1, Explaining tho. effect 
of tense change. 

2 , Identifying jargon 

3, Recognising examples 
of understatement 

U. Explaining symbols 

5 . Noting the effect of 
descriptive terms 

6. Using sign language 
to narrate a story 


1. Observing stereo- 
types on TV 

2 . Listening to 
records of cowboy 
songs 

3 . Distinguishing 
the stereotyped 
cowboy from the 
real cowboy in a 
film 

Studying contemp- 
orary stereo- 
typing in news- 
papers 

5 . Identifying prop- 
aganda techniques 
used in TV 
commercials , 



ERLC 
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Grade 7 - Unit Summary: DESIGNS TO ART AND POETRY (a) 





Major Objectives 


1 Content 


Key Activities | 




Concepts 


Literature 


1. Paraphrasing a 




jl, Art is a way of 




number of poems 




knowing about life. 


Short poems of all types: 


noting the general 




2, Art is more selective 


narrative and lyric , 


pattern of each 




than life and im- 


humorous and serious 


2 „ Selecting music 




poses a design that is 




which transmits 




not the same as that 




mood similar to 




of life itself. 




poem 




3, Art may deal with any 




3. Sharing of favorite 




human experience, idea 




poems 




or emotion. 




U. Examining art in 




U, The appeal of art is 




various forms to 




primarily to feelings. 




discover: general 




5 . Poetry , one of the 




characteristics. 




arts* establishes its 




subject matter. 




patterns by repeated 




patterns of repe- 




sounds 3 words, images. 




tition and contrast 




and Ideas. 




5 , Identifying the 




6„ A poem is a ''whole' 1 




ways poetry quali- 




work of art. 




fies as art 




Skills Ability: 


Language 


6, Contrasting prose 




1, To observe the kinds 




and poetry to dis- 




of patterns and 


Denotations and connota- 


cover the shapes 




designs that exist 


tions 


of poetry 




in all art 


The use of language to 


7. Examining words in 




2 . To note repeated 


cause others to think. 


poems (and trying 




words ^ sounds , and 


feel, and perceive in a 


substitutions) to 




rhythm that form the 


certain way 


discover the "right- 




patterns of a poem. 


Punctuation as an aid to 


ness" of the word 




3. To observe the rela- 


understanding and read- 


the poet used - its 




tionship between the 


ing 


meanings, its im- 




patterns and the mood 




agery, its fit in 




of the poems 




the rhythmic 




U, To differentiate 




pattern 




between denotative 




8 . Examining ( and 




and connotative 




devising) patterns 




meanings 




in sounds to dis- 




To improve sldlls of 




cover the pleasure 




oral reading 




in sounds, the 




6, To write original 




unity in the rhyme 




verse that uses a sim- 




pattern, and the 




ple rhyme and rhythm 




emphasis which 




pattern 




sound patterns im- 




7. To summarize the lit- 




pose on certain 




eral or narrative 




words. 




meaning of a poem 








8, To identify the 






Ll 


subject of a poem 
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Grade 7 - Unit Summary: DESIGNS IN ART AND POETRY (b) 



. Composition Activities 


1 Language Activities 


j Multi- sensory 
Activities 


1, Paraphrasing certain 


1. Examining the words 


1 o Examining art 


poems 


of a poem to appro- 


selections ho | 




elate the artistic 


determine the 


2, Composing for 


medium of poetry 


effect of color 


specific rhythm 




on mood 


patterns 


2, Identifying the 






denotations and 


2 • Listening to 


3 . Supplying rhyming 


exploring the conno- 


musical selections ! 


words previously 


tations of words 


to discover Wood 


deleted from certain 




and rhythm 


poems 


3, Examining the internal 






structure of poetry to 


3. Identifying 


lu Composing short # 


discover the use of 


common elements 


original verse 


rhyme as a part of the 


in paintings j 




author 1 s art 


music j and poems 


5 * Completing quatrains,* 






couplets s and 




U • Beating out 


limericks 




rhythms in music 



5 « 



and in poems 

Finding examples 
of rhymes used in 

advertisements 



6, Making photo- 
graphs to illus- 
trate the selec- 
tivity of art 



Grade 7 - Unit Summary: KNIGHTS AND CHAMPIONS (a) 



Major Objectives . 


Content 


Key Activities 


Concepts 


Literature 


1„ Retelling legends 






of the Middle 


l a The medieval hero on- 


Legends of Medieval 


Ages 


bodies the values of 


heroes from Knights and 




the Age of Chivalry* 


Champions* 


2* Comparing differ- 


piety, bravery, loySL- 




ent versions of 


ty« 


Stories include: 


the same legend 


2. The adventures of the 






medieval hero include 


Arthur 


! 3 • Preparing group 


trials, adventure for 


Sir Gawain 


projects on: 


adventure 1 s sake, and 


Roland 




acts of service. 


El Cid 


Medieval Warfare 


3. The major forces of 


Ogier the Dane 


Knights 


the Age of Chivalry 


Beowulf 


Medieval Castles 


were the feudal sys- 




Life in a Castle 


tern and the Christian 




Heraldry 


Church. 




Jousts and Tourna- 


U. The hero of medieval 




ments 


legend was motivated 




Joan of Arc 


by religious causes. 










U* Discussing the in- 


Skills 


Language 


fluence of the 






church and feudal- 


Ability i 


Some of the differences 


ism 




between Middle English 




1, To identify the char- 


and Modem Ehglish 


5. Identifying con- 


acteristics common to 




temporary allu- 


adventures of medi- 




sions or uses of 


eval heroes 




medieval legends 


2, To recognize the 






characteristics of 






the medieval legends 






3, To identify the 






characteristics of 






the Age of Chivalry 

— — -- „ 


~ -r ' _ ... r- - -i- 
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Grade 7 - Unit Summary % KNIGHTS AND CHAMPIONS (b) 



Composition Activities 


Language Activities 


Multi-sensory 

Activities 


1 # Writing a paragraph to 
prove that "chivaliy 
is not dead" 

2, Retelling in the first 
person the story of 
the cowardly standard 
bearer from Ogier the 
Dane 

3* Explaining why or why 
not the student would 
like to have lived in 
the Middle Ages 

k. Recording in journal 
first person impres- 
sion of incidents in 
legends 

5. Composing mottoes and 
writing explanations 

6, Comparing the Cru- 
sades with contempor- 
ary developments in 
the Holy Land 


1, Noting changes in 
the English language 
since the Middle 
Ages 

! 

! 

j 

i 


1. Listening to musi- 
cal selections 
based on legends of 
Middle Ages 

2 « Comparing musical 
version with 
written or pictor- 
ial versions 

3a Locating places on 
map of Eurasia 

i*. Visiting Walters 
Art Gallery to see 
armor s etc e 

5>. Noting character- 
istics of archi- 
tecture in a 
Gothic cathedral 



** mu 




Grade 8 - Unit aranaiys NOT FOR THE TIMID (a) 



Major Objectives 


Content 


Key Activities 


Concepts 


Literature 


1. Discussing exten- 
sive reading in 


Detectives use 


Short Stories 


small groups 


intuition and logic. 


Plays 




2, Stories of suspense 


Poems 


2 , Investigating 
clubs devoted to 


use all story ele- 
ments to arouse tho 


Novels; 


science fiction 5 
certain detective^ 


desired emotion. 


A Wrinkle in Time 
Dangerous Journey 


etc. 


3, Pystery stories use 
sotting 3 diction 5 
and stereotyping to 
create suspense. 




3, Identifying clues 
and n solving n de- 
tective and nys- 
tery stories 


h* Authors of detective 
and mystery stories 
are capable of un- 
usual originality* 

Skills Ability! 


Language 


lu Identifying ster- 
eotyped and 
unique elements 
in the selections 
read 

5* Seeking relation- 


1, To recognize clues to 


Diction and sentence 


ship between set- 


solution of mystery 
or detective story 


structure are effective 
in creating mood and 


ting and suspense 


2 , To distinguish be- 
tween the real 5 the 
make believe^ and 


suspense. 


6„ Discussing the 

use of the macabre 
in suspense 
stories 


the fanciful 






3« To distinguish be- 




7* Identifying point 
of view 


tween the trite and 






the original in 
stories of mystery ^ 
science fiction^ the 
supernatural* etc* 




8. Recognizing differ' 
ent manifesta- 
tions of the 
supernatural 






9. Pointing out the 
appeal of science 
fiction 






LO, Dramatizing se- 
lected stories 

.1. Giving platform 
readings of plays 



O 
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Grade; 8 - Unit Summary: NOT FOR HIE TIMID (b) 



1 - - -- ■ 

Composition Activities 


Language Activities 


Multi- sensory 
Activities 


1« Writing mystery in 


1, Identifying jargon 


1. Comparing T.V, 


play form 




shows of the 




2 a Analyzing the lan- 


genre 


2, Writing story from 


guage-diction and 




newspaper account 


sentence structure - 


2o Discussing movie 


adding description 


of stories of sus- 


classics of the 




penso and about the ! 


genre 


3# Writing ^confession” 


supernatural 








3 » Identifying 


k* Writing descriptions 


3* Rewriting literary 


sound effects 


of pictures 


English as idiomatic 


contributing to 




English 


horror and sense 


$ . Writing descriptions 




of reality 


of situation with 


U, Noting the descriptive 




emphasis on mood and 


force of precise 


km Viewing film pre- 


desired response 


nouns and verbs 


sentations of 






literary selec- 


6. Writing a personal 


f?. Identifying the form 


tions of the 


narrative from the 


class words in 


genre 


third person point of 


descriptive writing 




view 






?• Writing a narrative 






from a different point 






of view 






8* Writing an original 






science fiction narra- 






tive 






9, Writing mysterious 






messages 


i 
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Grade 8 - Unit Summaiy; STORIES OF GODS ,iND GODDESSES (a) 



Major Objectives 



Content 



Key Activities 



1, jyths are stories 
that offer imagina- 
tive explanations of 
natural phenomena and 
of basic human exper- 
iences, 

2* Mirths help us under- 
stand the values and 
aspirations of a 
| culture* 

3 e Myths have no partic- 
ular setting in time, 
U. Myths express univer- 
sal themes which 
writers of all ages 
have used, 

5>, There are many 

different versions of 
the same myth, 

6„ Classical myths have 
been preserved in 
art, music, decorative 
design, language, and 
literature „ 

Skills Ability* 

1, lb recognize charac- 
teristics of myths 

2, To interpret the 
references to myth- 
ology found in art, 
literature, language 
and music 

3, To 001153 are various 
versions of the same 
myth, and to find 
common el aments and 
variations 

U, To discern the cul- 
tural values of a 
society as reflected 
in myths 



Literature 

Myths of creation, of 
natural phenomena, of 
basic human experience, 
and of love and death 



Language 

Words derived from 
mythology 

Language differences 
between the King James 
Version and the Stand- 
ard Revised Version of 
the Biblej between Bib- 
lical versions of the 
Hood and the dialect 
version in Green 
Pastures 



1, Reading and dis- 
cussing creation 
stories 

2, Finding modern ex- 
amples of Prome- 
thean characters 

3, Reading myths to 
determine charac- 
teristics the 
Greeks admired or 
abhored 

I*, Collecting pictures 
of Greek and Norse 
gods appearing in 
mass media 

5. Listing present 
day unexplain od 
natural phenomena 

6. Collecting refer- 
ences to Greek or 
Norse gods found 
in the telephone 
book 

7. Comparing mytholog- 
ical explanations 
of natural phenom- 
ena with scientif- 
ic explanations 

Q, Making a genealogy 
chart of Greek gods 

9 « Analyzing myths 
that explain 
natural phenomena 

10* Reading myths to 
identify things 
the Greeks consid- 
ered sins and 
virtues 

11, Comparing love 

themes in mythology 
with similar thanes 
in contemporary 
literature 

12* Comparing myths ex- 
plaining life 
after death 

13* Finding modern ex- 
amples of mytho- 
logical concepts 



Grade 8 - Unit Summary; STORIES OF GODS £2© GODDESSES (b) 



Composition Activities 


Language Activities 


Mult i- s enso ry 
Activities 


1« Writing an original 


1* Examining the changes 


s 1. Making a pictorial 


nyth explaining some 


in English by compar- 


record of statues 


natural phenomenon 


ing excerpts from the 


i of Greek gods and 


2. Writing a creation 


King James and Re- 
vised Standard ver- 


goddesses in 
Baltimore and 


story for the Eskimos 


sions of the Bible 


Washington 


3. Writing a story about 


2, Noting how use of 


2, Listening to re- 


a modern Promethean 


dialect in "Green 


cordings of 


"gift” 


Pastures" changes 


stories of the 




tone of the flood 


Great ion j of the 


h* Rewriting the story 


story 


Flood j and of the 


of Pandora 3 creating 
new variables to pro- 


3, Explaining words 


origin of evil 


vide interest for 


derived from myth- 


3, Viewing filmstrips 


modern-day readers 


©logy 


to compar© crea- 


Writing a myth in 
which someone ie suit- 
ably punished for some 




tion stories 

U, Searching mass 
media for refer- 


wrong 

6, Writing a dialogue of 
two modern people in- 
volved in the same 
kind of experience as 
that of characters in 
certain myths 


- 


ences to Greek 
and Roman myth- 
ology 


— 







Grade 8 - Unit Summary: THE PLAY'S THE THING (a) 



Major Objectives 


Content 


| Key Activities ; 


Concepts 


Literature 


1. Discussing to see 


I® Drama is a type of 




how an author j 


literature that can be 




transforms an 


read and studied for 




ordinary situa- 


its literary values. 


1 

1. Plays from antholo- 


1 tion into drama 


2 . The interpretation of 


gios and drama book; 


2, Watching TV shows 


a play depends upon a 


to note similari- 


reader's understanding 


"Spreading the Nows" 


ties and differ- 


of the special tech- 


"Out of Control" 


ences between 


niques used by and re- 


"Poathertop" 


viewing and read- 


quire d of a play-wrigjit* 


"The Valiant" 

"The Loader of the 


ing 


3, The reader of plays 


People" 


3o Identifying the 


must use his imagina- 


"The Christmas Oboe" 


visual and audi- 


tion in order to visu- 


"A Night At An Inn" 


tory effects need- 


alizc stage action. 


ed for TV produc- 




2 * The Musical comedy 


tion of a play 


U. Plays are categorized 


"Eye, Lye, Birdie" 




according to typos. 


Uo Noting dialogue 




3* Television shows 


and action pre- 


Be The musical comedy is 




senting a point of 


a drama form in which 




view 


music along with dia- 






logue and action is 




5. Discerning how a 


used to develop mood 




play-wright com- 


and characters and to 




bines dialogue and 


advance the plot* 




action to develop 






character 


Skills Ability; 


Language 




1. To recognize types of 




6. Discovering how an 


plays and their spe- 


Dialogue is important 


author uses stock 


cial characteristics 


to the action of the 


characters in an 




play. 


unusual situation 


2, To discern how music 






and lyrics relate to 


Drama and TV have 


7. Noting the char- 


plot in a musical 


their own specialized 


acteristics of 


comedy 


jargon. 


farce 


3. To appreciate techni- 


Oral language must be 


8* Listening to a 


cal and artistic ele- 


clear and precise for 


musical comedy 


ments in TV, stage , 


correct interpreta- 


radio and recorded 


tion « 




plays 

U, To visualize the action 
of a play as it is 
being read 







O 
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Grade 8 - Unit Summary; THE PLAT 1 S THE THING (b) 



Composition Activities 


Language Activities 


Multi- sensory 
Activities 


lc Narrating an incident 


1. Examining dialogue to 


1. Listening to re- 


from a different 


discern connotation 


cordxngs of plays 


point of view 


intended by speaker 


and musical 
comedies 


2, Writing an extended 


2* Explaining choice of 




definition of "a 


language used in a 


|2, Watching and ana- 


normal American boy' 1 -. 


play 


I lyaing TV shows 


3» Writing a description 


3* Exandning dialogue to 


3 • Improvising from 


of a character 


[ distinguish between 


situations 


U. Writing a parody of 


fact and opinion 


b» Using visuals of 


a song 


b • Telling a story from 


stage sots and 




a specific point of 


co stumes 


5* Writing an incident 


view 




from a play in narra- 






tive form 


Compiling and inter- 






pro ting jargon re- 




6. Writing dialogue for 


latdng to the visual 




one episode in a play 


aspects of TV 




7 o Writing a personal 


6 9 Finding oxanplos of 




anecdote 


dialogue that reveal 
character 




8. Writing one-sentence 






character sketches 


7* Rewriting play dia- 






lect in standard 




9 * Ibqplaining the verbal 


English 




and physical humor in 
comic strips and 


8. Finding specific 




cartoons 


vocabulary within a 
play that establishes 




10 „ Explaining a quotation 


a mood 




from a play 


9 • Interpreting through 




11* Writing a personal 


platform readings 




anecdote which reveals 
sense impressions 






12, Writing a scenario 
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Grade 8 - Unit Summary; THE STOHJ IDT THE POEM (a) 



Major Objectives 



Content 



Kay Activities 



Literature 



Concepts 

la Narrative poetry has 
same fictional ele- 
ments as prose# 

2, Plot is most impor- 
tant element in 
narrative poetry# 

3. Folk ballads are 
narrative poetry with 
simple plot, one-di- 
mensional characters , 
much compression, 
simple metrical and 
rhyming schemes and 
refrain, 

U# Literary ballads are 
by a known author who 
attempts to duplicate 
form and structure of 
the folk ballad# 

$ • Metrical structure 
of ballads is pat- 
terned after music, 

6, Rhyme reinforces 
stress » 

7# Not all narrative 
verse is in ballad 
form# 



Skills 




1# To interpret the 
literal level of 
narrative poetry 
2# To recognize charac- 
teristics of 
ballads 

3# To identify patterns 
of rtrythm and rhyme 
k» To experiment in 
writing narrative 
verse 

5. To translate narra- 
tive verse into a 
different genre , 

J — - 



Various poems and re- 
cordings which illus- 
trate narrative poetry 
in three groups; folk 
ballads, literary bal- 
lads , and other narra- 
tive poetry other than 
ballads# Emphasis on 
relationship between 
poetry and music# 



Language 

I Intonation system of 
i Eiglish as related to 
i poetry with emphasis on 
i rhyme and rhythm 
! typically found in 
i narrative verse, 

| simpler aspects of 
: figurative language* 



i 

1, Writing an original 
ballad from a news- 
paper article 

2. Re-writing a bal- 
lad as a short 
prose narrative, a 
group pantomime, 
or a dialogue 

3 # Reading various 
poems to determine 
the subject matter 
of narrative 
poetry 

h * Using up-dated 
versions of bal- 
lads to show how 
current folk music 
capitalizes on 
ballads which have 
been popular for 
years 

5* Improvising dra- 
matically the sit- 
uations in various 
poems 

6# Identifying 

figures of speech 

7 . Identifying rhyme 
and rhythm patterns 
in narrative 
poetry 

8, Comparing various ; 
interpretations of 
the same poem 

9 # Examining humorous 
elements in narra- 
tive poetry 

10, Determining 

author's purpose 
in modern folk 
songs 
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Grade 8 - Unit Summary: THE STORY IN THE POEM (b) 



Composition Activities 



Language Activities 



Molt i- sensory 
Activities 



1 . Writing limericks 


-f" ,,Ji - L ^ ~ ‘ 

i 

! 1, Reading to identify 


1 !«, Clapping to get 




j levels of diction 


! feeling of and 


2, Re-writing a ballad 




j appreciation of 


in prose 


2 » Identifying regional 


1 rhythm 




and local dialects in 




3 . Presenting a ballad 


modern folk ballads 


2 • Listening to 


as a pantomime or a 




records 


dialogue 


3 a Showing how intona- 






tion and sound 


3* Viewing a film- 


i| . Writing an original 


patterns in poetry 


strip 


ballad from a news- 


are related to 




paper article 


music and not to the 


L, Singing 




intonation system 




5. Converting a prose 


of English 


9 c Imp ro vi sing 


story and a tune into 




dramatic situa- 


a ballad 


l;. Identifying easy and 


tions 




hard rhyming words to 




6. Writing characteriza- 


show that ease of 




t ion from a specific 


rhyme will dictate 




point of view 


form 




7* Explaining how an 


Showing how authors 




author uses contrast 


can overcome the 




to treat a serious 


necessity for forced 




subject in a humorous 


rhyme by using spund 


1 


manner 


repetitions of con- 






sonants and vowels 




8. Writing an original 






ballad and setting it 






to music 






9 « Writing a sequel to or 






a parody of ballads 






LO, Writing the prologue 






for a ballad using 






typical stress and 






rhyme scheme 






LI* Writing couplets and 






quatrains 






12, Writing original 






obituaries and/or 






classified advertise- 






ments about charac- 






ters in some of 






1 ballads read 
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Grade 0 - Unit Summary: 



'Hal'S HE'S (a) 



Major Objectives 



Concepts 



1. The scope of news 
coverage must be 
broad enough to 
appeal to people of 
varied tastes, 

2,, All news is based on 
fact. 

3« TV, radio and maga- 
zines are sources of 
news for many people, 

U. News items are check- 
ed for accuracy by 
variety of methods, 

5, The "distance" of the 
writer from the event 
determines the final 
form of the nows 
article • 

Skills 



1, lb recognize the 
purpose of a news 
article 

2s To differentiate 
between connotative 
and denotative mean- 
ing 

3. To distinguish be- 
tween factual and 
persuasive 



Content 



Literature 

Newspapers? 

Baltimore Sun 
Baltimore News American 



Afro-American 
Maga zincs 

Radio and Television 



Key Activities 



5 , 



6 . 



The reporter selects 
words according to 
the purpose of his 
article. 

Words have connotative 
meanings, 

Synonyms can he 
effectively substi- 
tuted for overworked 
words. 

Adjectives and 
adverbs are used to 
clarify and to extend 
the meaning. 



1 e Ihcamining the 

feature stories to 
note variety, con 
tent and value of 
articles to indi- 
vidual readers 

2, Discussing place- 
ment of big stories 

3 , Comparing empha- 
sis and thorough- 
ness in various 
media 

4, Identifying 
sources and noting 
their reliability 

Identifying point 
of view 

Following an 
"active" or con- 
tinuing event 

Reading news events 
to become acquaint- 
ed with news gath- 
ering, and prob- 
lems of keeping 
nows current 

Examinining the 
editorial pages to 
identify style, 
content, and 
purpose 



ig the 
style of sports 
writing 

Examining devices 
used in adver- 
tising 



8 , 



10 , 



o 
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Grade 8 - Unit tiuranary: VJHAT'S JJBfJS (b) 




Grade 8 - Unit Summary i THE OUTSIDER (a) 



Major Objectives 


Content 


Key Activities 


Concepts 


Literature 


1, Reading one or 






more novels which 


1, The Outsider is re- 


AL1 genre - short stories,, 


contain the out- 


jected or is a non- 


novels s dramas, poetry 


sider theme 


conformist by choice. 








Hovels for Class or 


2 , Reading short 


2 , All persons have been 


Individual Reading? 


stories and plays 


outsiders at some time 




to note the re- 




Outcast 


actions of the 


3, His circumstances are 


Durango Street 


outsider and of 


the result of internal 


Swiftwater 


the group 


drives or external 


To Beat A Tiger 




forces over which he 


The Witch of Blackbird 


3. Locating material 


has little control. 


Pond 


from mass media 






which relates to 


It, Authors treat the re- 




the outsider 


i actions of the out- 




theme. 


; sider and of the group 






! 




4. Identifying cur r sit 


p. The theme has been ex- 




songs which deal 


pressed in all genre. 




with the theme 


1 

Skills 


Language 


Discussing the out- 






sider theme in 


Ability? 


Dialect 


panels and email 






groups 


L» To make critical eval- 


Levels of language 




uations 




6, Dramatizing se- 




Form classes used 


lected episodes to 


2, To discover the pur- 


for effective 


appreciate the 


pose of the author 


description 


feelings involved 


3 , To recognize deter- 


Meaning changes 




miners of character 


because we live in a 






world of process. 




i , To express f ©.dings 






of sympathy or guilt 


What is reported 




in writing 


depends on who is 






reporting # 






» » * 
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Grade 0 - Unit Siumfirys THE OUTSIDER (b) 



Conqposition Activities 


Language Activities 


Kuiti- s ensory 
Activities 


1, Describing the feel- 
ings of the charac- 
ters in the story 

2 • Narrating an experi- 
ience with rejection 

3» Defining 'prejudice” 1 

Us Rewriting material 
from a different 
point of view 

Writing an expository 
paragraph requiring 
reasons 

6. Comparing reactions 
of two characters 

7. Writing a paragraph 
of persuasion 

8* Explaining the need 
for scapegoats 


I* Discovering the 

connotative and deno- 
tative meanings of 
terms 

2 6 Using verbs and nouns 
as descriptive agents 

3» Observing the author^ 
use of imagery 

U« Changing selected 
fiction from prose 
to dialogue 

Examining the author* s 
use of syntax to 
create mood 

6« Identifying levels of 
language 


1, Listening to re- 
corded poetry to 
discover the musi- 
cal quality 

2 „ Dramatizing 

current social 
problems and story 
plots 

3# Listening to re- i 
cordings to appre- 
ciate the depth of 
feeling and the 
dramatic effects 



O 
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Grade 9 - Unit Summary * THE SENSES OF POETRY (a) 



Major Objectives 


Content 


f t ■ - ™ - " ' - 

: Key Activities 


Concepts 


Literature 


1. Listening to re- 
; cordings to iden- 


1, Poetry deals with 


Various types of lyric 


tify images and 


ary exp erience. 

2 , Narrative poetry 


poetry, with enphasis 
on the Haiku as an 


author's message 


emphasizes human 


example of compression 


2. Identifying 


eventsj lyric poetry 
emphasizes feelings, 
emotions and p or op- 
tions a 


of imagery in poetry 


difference be- 
tween prose and 
poetry 


3s Poetry is more reg- 
ularly patterned and 
compressed than 
prose, 

U, An image is an impres- 
sion or a mental 




3# Reading poems to 
identify patterns 
of repetition, 
imagery, and 
point of view 


picture# 

5 # Poets use images to 
produce certain feel- 
ings in the reader. 




U» Differentiating 
between narrative 
and lyric poetry 


6* Images are created byi 
direct statement, 
description, connota- 
tion and comparison# 

7 • Japanese Haiku are 
imagistic and com- 




£ 0 Examining poems 
and popular songs 
to see how poets 
compress words to 
create images 


pressed# 

8, Poetry's effect de- 
pends upon the power 




6, Examining Haiku tc 
appreciate images 


of suggestion# 




7 « Analyzing poems 
on different 


Skills Abilitys 

1# To recognize methods 
of producing images 
2 . To differentiate be- 
tween narrative and 
lyric poetry 
3# To recognize poetic 
patterns 

U. To produce images 

based on actual exper- 
ience and observation 
5# To read poetry orally 
6, To paraphrase levels 

of meaning in a poem 

« 


Language 

Figurative language 
which produces imagery j 
emphasis on "The T -ford 
and the Meaning” 


levels of meaning 
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Grade 9 - Unit Summary* THE SENSES OF POETIH (b) 



' 

Composition Activities 


Language Activities 


1 Multi- sensory 

j Activities 


1 . Writing haiku 5 free 
verse ^ couplets and 
quatrains from im- 
pressions and images 
suggested by students 

2 * Writing a poffl as a 
news article 

;3* Rewriting descriptive 
...paragraphs as haiku 
or short poems 

ko Writing haiku using 
scene from a bedroom 
window as a basis 

5. Writing original 

similes and metaphors 

6 * Rewriting poems as 
short prose stories 


1 , Dif f ©rent iat ing 
between denotation 
and connotation of 
selected words 

2 • Analysing punctua- 
tion marks as sub- 
stitutes for the 
intonation system of 
oral Etaglish 

3# Analyzing form class 
words used to create 
images 


1# Viewing slides 

2 # Examining pictures 

3 , Listening to 
records 

Analyzing sense ry 
images 
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Grade 9 - Unit Summary; A TOUCH OF HUIOH (a) 



Major Objectives 


Content 


Key Activities 


Concepts 


Literature 


1, Compiling and ex- 
hibiting items 


1, Material for humor is 


All literary genre and 


considered humor- 


everywhere! it is the 


mass media that use 


ous by students 


treatment that makes 


humor 




it seem funny. 




2, Preparing and de- 




Major Works; 


livering humorous 


2 , Humor develops out of 




monologues 


character , situation , 


Life With Father 




and language. 


(both essays and play) 


3 o Identifying 

sources of humor 


3, The humorist uses ex- 




in TV and movie 


aggeration and incon- 




comedies 


gruity uo create 






humor. 




U , Analyzing comedy 
records 


U, The humorous device 






is altered according 




5, Examining language 


to the genre. 




as a source of 
humor 


!?«, Different media nec- 






essitate different 




6, Studying the uses 


emphases. 




of exaggeration 


Skills Ability; 


Language 


7, Showing how humor 






is topical and 


1, To identify humor 


Clever use of language 


can become out- 


arising from charac- 


is an important source 


dated 


ter, situation , and 


of humor. 




language 




8, Improvising drama- 
tic situations to 


2, To identify humorous 




show how bumbling 


devices of exaggera- 




characters , manip- 


tion, incongruity and 




ulated language , 


play on words in lit- 




and exaggerated 


erature and mass 




situations help to 


media 




create humor 


3. to interpret humorous 




9# Comparing the 


selections orally 




essays and play. 
Life With Father, 
to see how the 
authors derive 
humor from lan- 
guage, situation, 
and character in 
differing genres 
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Grade 9 - Unit Stunraaiys A TOUCH OP HUM3R (b) 




Grade 9 - Unit Summary? CLASSICAL HEROES (a) 



Major Objectives 






Concepts 



Content 



Literature 



h. 



5 . 



6 . 



7. 



The epic is a long 
narrative poem telling 
of the deeds of a hero 
drawing upon national 
tradition. 

Classical heroes have 
common characteristic a 
noble or divine births 
supernatural powers, 
assistance from the 
gods, physical and 
moral courage , and 
achievement of honor 
through action. 
Adventures of the 
classical hero con- 
tain archetypal ele- 
ment si motif s s plots , 
and themes. 

The hero reflects and 
preserves the values 
of a culture. 

The medieval and clas- 
sical hero reflect the 
cultural values of 



Heroes fulfill the 
need to embody ideals 
in human form, 

Greek stories of 
heroes are among the 
earliest stories in 
Western literature. 



Skills Ability? 



1, To identify the 
common elements in 
character and adven- 
tures of the classi- 
cal heroes 

2, To interpret the ref- 
erences to classical 
heroes in literature, 
art and science 

3* To recognize the char- 
acteristics of an epic 



The Odyssey 

Stories of the 
ing heroes? 

Theseus 

Perseus 

Heracles 

Jason 

5SOUS 



follow- 



Key Activities 



1, Reading stories of 
the Greek heroes 
to learn character- 
istics of classi- 
cal heroes 

2 , Reading The Odyssey 



Language 



Origins of words and 
sayings in Greek 
mythology 

Characteristics of the 
epic style 



5 . 



as an epic portray- 
al of the classical 
hero 

Collecting stories 
from mass media of 
people who might 
be considered 
heroes of the 
modern sug- 

gesting how these 
might grow into 
myths 

Reporting on arche- 
ological findings 
in Agean Sea 
areas 

Searching for ref- 
erences to Greek 
heroes in art, 
music, business or 
science 

Comparing various 
types of heroes to 
show their common 
characteristics 



O 
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Grade 9 - Unit Summary; CLASSICAL HHiOES (b) 



Composition Activities 



1, Writing a description 



Language Activities 



Multi- sensory 
Activities 



of a modern machine s 
depicting it as a n 
ster that a hero 
might encounter 

2* Rewriting the story 
of "Jack and the Bean- 
stalk" portraying 
Jack as a classical 
heroj writing the 
story in the epic 
style 

3. Writing about an 

incident from school 
life s comparing it to 
one of the adventures 
of the heroes 

iu Writing an imaginary, 
"eye-witness " account 
of an arrival at King 
Minos 'Palace 

3. Writing an account 
for the Scientific 
American , comparing 
the inventive genius 
of Daedalus with that 
of Thomas Jefferson 

6, Writing a parody of 
an epic with a cowboy 
as the hero* 

7 * Writing extended 
metaphors 



1* Finding modem words 
derived from Greek 
roots 

2. Finding examples of 
hyphenated words in 
Time raagazinej notic- 
ing the influence of 
the epic style of 
writing 

3 * Giving descriptive 
epithets to present- 
day figures to note 
the effect it pro- 
duces in a news 
article or story 

Eheamining character- 
istics of the epic 
style in a variety 
of selections 



1* Using filmstrips 
for background 
material on the 
milieu of the 
classical hero 

2 , Listening to 

dramatic versions 
of the epics 

3« Viewing films of 
historic places 
described in epics 

1±. Viewing filmstrips 
depicting scien- 
tific investiga- 
tions of the 
Ancient World 

5. Visiting Walters 
Art Gallery 
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Grade ? - Unit Summaiys dPG 1L1GHT ON PEOPLE (a) 



Major Objectives 


Content 


T " 

Key Activities 


Concepts 


People in the news in 


1. Viewing and dis- 




any mass media 


cussing TV shows 


1. People are fascin- 




about real people. 


ating. 


Biographical sketches 


2, Keeping a daily 


'2, One can never know 


and essays in class 


record of people 


all about anyone. 


anthologies 


in the news 


3* What one learns 


3 , "Folio wing" a 


about a person 


Biographies 


person In the news 


depends on purpose. 




for 3 or U weeks 


] media, and distance. 




hi Discussing the 


U. Public interest is 




public image of a 


transient , 




person 


5* Qualities exalted in 




f?o Discussing quali- 


spotlighted persons 




ties admired in 


represent values of 




spotlighted people 


society. 




and the hero- 


6, Acclamation repre- 




making process 


sent s hero-making 




6, Identifying admir- 


process. 




able qualities in 


7* Qualities of heroes 




subjects of essays 


contribute to changes 


Language - .Semantic 


7. Discussing the 


in values held by 


Concepts s 


spotlighted per- 


society. 




son's need for 


8, People who achieve 


Perceptions differ. 


privacy 


permananee in spot- 




8, Discussing charts 


light are those 


The word is not the 


on Interesting 


whose qualities are 


thing. 


People on TV 


idealized and 




9 • Identifying the 


emulated. 


One never knows all 


forces which shape 




about another. 


a person* s image 


Skills Ability; 




10, Noting stereotyped 




Words have affective 


elements in public 


1, 3b distinguish 


functions. 


images 


between responsible 




11, Discussing reac- 


and irresponsible 


There are many ways of 


tions to and de- 


treatment of a 


describing people. 


mands of the 


public figure 




"Spotlight » 


2. To listen thought- 


Valid opinions are 


12 , Comparing the 


fully, appreciatively 


based on facts. 


effectiveness of 


critically 




TV and printed 


3, To look closely. 


Diction, dialect, and 


commercials 


objectively, and 


usage contribute to 


13 « Reading and dis- 


with perception 


one's image. 


cussing biograph- 


U. To recognize stereo- 




ies 


typed elements in 


Various propaganda 




news about public 


techniques are used in 




figures 

5* To synthesize infor- 
mation 


commercials. 
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Grade 9 - Unit Summary; SPOTLIGHT OH PEOPLE (b) 



Composition Activities 


Language Activities 


‘ -iW r r- - - & ■ - i—a-j 

Ifulti-sensory 

Activities 


1. Keeping a personal 
journal about people 
in the news 

2 • Preparing annotations 
for an album of "Hew 
Acquaintances " 

3 c Explaining reasons 
for admiring a public 
figure 

U* Writing about the 
"Qualities of the 
Modern Hero" 

5- Smrnnarizing an inter- 
view with "An Unfor- 
ge table Person" 

6, Write a description 
of a stereotyped char- 
acter 


1* Noting differences 
in recorded percep- 
tions 

2* Identifying "snarl" 
and "purr" words 

3. Noting the role of 
exaggeration in 
caricatures 

Z*. Explaining connota- 
tions of certain 
words 

Noting subliminal 
messages 

6 „ Identifying propa- 
ganda techniques 
used in advertise- 
ments 


1. Using radio and 
TV as major 
sources of infor- 
mation 

2 * Preparing bulletin 
board on people 
class wishes to 
spotlight 

3 » Listening to see 
how one^ voice 
projects an image 

h» in-class viewing 
of a variety of 
people on TV 

$ • Observing inter- 
view techniques 

6, Improvising be- 
havior of stereo- 
typed character 

7* Creating a caric- 
ature in any 
media 

8, Noting the impact 
of the visual and 
auditory dimen- 
sions of TV 
commercials 

9* liking a cross- 
media analysis of 
a person in the 
spotlight 
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Grade 9 - Unit Summary : COKING OP aGE (a) 



Major Objectives j 


Content 


Key Activities 


Concepts 


Literature 


1. 


Reading novels in 










and out of class j 


i. 


"Coming of Age" is a 
universal theme* 




2 a 


Noting themes and , 
variations in lit - 1 


2. 


The maturation test 


Short Stories 




erature and other • 
art forms f 




in primitive societies 


Poems 




1 




is physicalj in 


Essays 


3. 


Collecting poetry 




modern societies it 






with ideas which 




is mental and emo- 
tional. 


Novels : 




might help youth 






The Yearling 


ho 


Identifying themes. 


3. 


Adolescents in all 


Old Mali and the Boy 




conflicts 3 point 




societies must pass 


When the Legends Die 




of view of narra- 




certain trials 


1110 Red Pony 




tor s relevance j 




before entering 






symbols 




adult society. 




Bo 


Discussing matura- 


Skills Ability s 


Language 




tion process 










today 


1» 


To recognize varia- 


Levels and varieties of 








tions on the thcmo 


language 


6, 


Comparing matura- 
tion today with 


2, 


To recognize 


Elements of style 




that in primitive 




relationships among 
narrative 


Connotative meanings 




societies 




elements 


Effectiveness of precise 


7o 


Noting the varied 
approaches of 


3, 


To recognize rela- 


nouns and strong verbs 




individual authors 




tionships between 




to the theme 




narrative elements 
and the theme 


Semantic concepts s 


8. 


Improvising and 






You can't tell all about 




discussing parent- 


ho 


To determine the 


a thing* 




child conflicts 




point of view and its 








effect on the devel- 


Words mean different 








opment of the theme 


things to different 








To recognize imagery 


people. 






5* 

6» 


What is reported de- 








To identify symbols 


pends on who is report- 








and their functions 

- . - 


ing. 
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Grade 9 - Unit Summary: COMING OF iiGE (b) 




ADAPTATIONS IN TIE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 



PROGRAM FOR STUDENTS RUTH VERBAL DIFFICULTIES 



Introduction 

Helping students who have difficulty with language has been a perennial 
problem for teachers of English — either because these students are verbally, 
"slow' 1 and are uninterested in verbal skills or pleasures, or because they are 
victims of inappropriate curricula, inadequate materials, unsympathetic teachers, 
or simply teachers who are unable to deal with slow-moving classes. Perhaps the 
essential difficulty is that English is the most verbal of subjects, and these 
students are "non-verbal" either in ability or inclination. 

In the past, we have attempted to help slow-moving students in English in a 
number of ways: (1) by promoting them on "effort," (2) by using a dual grading 

system, (3) by special grouping, (ij) by providing lists of their general charac- 
teristics, (5) by providing lists of appropriate activities, (6) by providing 
rewritten materials, and (7) by writing units especially for these studehts. 

Evidently these procedures have not been adequate. Department chairmen and 
teachers continue to make more requests for help with slow pupils than for any 
other segment of the pupil population. Principals report increased concern with 
reading problems which are in many cases symptomatic of general communication 
breakdowns that affect the students' general performance in all school activi- 
ties — not merely in the English classroom. 

Two years ago a committee of junior high school department chairmen was 
formed to evaluate materials being produced for slow learners, to compile sug- 
gestions for specific units and activities submitted by classroom teachers, and 
to make recommendations for dealing with this problem upon the completion of the 
new junior high school courses in English in the summer of 1968, 

The English Office agreed that priority in junior high school English cur- 
riculum development should be given to the development of adaptations in the new 
program for students who were unable to participate in many of the activities. 

The committees appointed to undertake the task during the summers of 1969 and 1970 
included Morris Trent, chairman, Violet King, Rose Anna Kottler, Wesley Bone, 
Walter Cover, Robert West, Kathryn Dunkle, Bruce Gair, Paul Hester, James Huesman, 
Donald Marani and Laura Tidmarch. 

This group esqplored many ways of providing useful printed material for 
teachers. The chairman of the committee visited each of the junior high schools 
to get first-hand reactions from teachers, department chairmen, and other con- 
cerned personnel. The general consensus was that the existing program had 
enough interest — in concepts serving as centers of interest for literature 
activities and In certain types of oral and written language experiences -- to 
warrant using It as the basis for adaptations in the program. Most people who 
were consulted felt that it would not he advisable to write new, separate units 
for these pupils. 

Therefore, the adaptations developed by this 1969 and 1970 committee are 
based on existing literature units, and they are included in the courses with 
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the regular units ? "The Storyteller " for grade seven; "Not For the Timid" for 
grade eight; and "Spotlight on People" for grade nine* 

Guiding Principles For Making Adaptations 

A, ft*egrams for slow learners should provide the following conditions: 



s 
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1, involvement of pupils in interesting activities* assignments* and 
projects for which positive recognition may be granted regardless 
of the reading problems involved, 

2, maximum opportunity for purposeful talk in plays* skits* improvisa- 
tions* small informal groups* discussion groups, programs and 
presentations of all kinds, 

3, majdjnum exposure to the most concrete and the most relevant of 
materials with emphasis on all appropriate audio-visual aids, 

U, variations in activities that guarantee a change in student 
activity at least every thirty minutes, 

5, directions and activities that are highly structured with emphasis 
on simplicity of concepts* clarity of presentation, and repetition 
of desired content, 

6, marimum exposure to a variety of appealing books and written 
materials* together with the freedom to select or reject* praise 
or criticize* complete or leave unfinished without penalty, 

7, maximum opportunity to see* hear* and participate in school and 
community activities, 

8, a school routine whose activities* materials, and schedules are so 
similar to those of all other students that even the negative 
labeling sometimes associated with this type of special program 
will be reduced to an unavoidable minimum, 

9, a flexibility of scheduling that allows movement from one section 
to another as soon as changes in attitude* effort* and/or achieve- 
ment justify such a change. 



B, Slow learners need a teacher who has these qualities: 

1. the ability to recognize and use all that slow learners have 
learned from outside of school* from people* from mass media* 
and from life; 

2, an awareness that improvement in the slow learnerte self-image 
must be accomplished before improvement in learning can be 
expected; 

3» an appreciation of the importance of acceptance* encouragement* 
recognition* and reward to the development of the learning 
ability of slow learners; 

U# the ability to function as an adult but still maintain respect 

O 
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and empathy for the slow learner's point of view and his 
personal commitment to that point of view] 

5* the patience to listen silently and helpfully as slow learners 
struggle to form and. express their ideas] 

6 e the ability to devise plans which emphasise a type of doing, 
experiencing, talking, and friendly interaction for which 
slow learners can receive positive recognition] 

7. an awareness of the pupil's need to learn by other means if 
he cannot learn by reading] 

8, the ethical values and professional standards which produce 
mutual respect in the classroom] 

9 * the ability to instill in each pupil a desire to learn and a 
sense of responsibility for his own education] 

10, the ability to apply all levels and types of evaluation in a 
positive, optimistic estimate of individual growth. 

The Mature of Unit Adaptations 

A, The committee agreed that less able students gain much needed security 
by being part of a school program that is as nearly similar to the 
"regular" program as possible. Furthermore, we believe that these 
students deserve opportunities to participate in a literature-centered 
program that has proven highly interesting to most students in junior 
high school. We know, too, that these boys and girls are able to make 
significant contributions to the program in spite of their various 
learning handicaps when teachers provide them with secure human rela- 
tionships, interesting activities, attractive surroundings, and multi- 
media reinforcements to the verbal materials that necessarily form 
the base of a verbal subject like English* 

B, Therefore, rather than change the basic concepts, or the unit topics, 
or the general way that these ideas are written or talked about in 
class, these adaptations were made in the following ways* 

1, The word "experience" has been substituted for "activities" as a 
way of underscoring the need to have students "liver " feel, and 
internalize the program rather than sit in a removed, detached, 
seemingly rejected position and tolerate the program as it drifts 
by, A classroom activity can be an "experience" — as the word 
is used here -- only when students are at the center, noticeably 
affected, involved, concerned, participating, arid contributing, 

2 » Purposeful student talk is one major desired outcome for most of 
these experiences, since talking about something offers significant 
evidence of some degree of involvement. Arranging, stimulating 
and/or provoking this kind of experience for slow learners requires 
an approach that has been written into these adaptations in the 
following ways; 

a, introductions and transitions are often accomplished by 
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encouraging '’student talk” about something interesting 
and familiar to them, 

b. simple exercises are included after most experiences to give 

every student at least a few things to say. Teachers are urged 
to use these and to develop others to provide a foundation, a 
starting point, a non-threatening, easy but relevant step neces- 
sary to get reluctant, uncertain slow learners past the fear of 
being wrong or rejected. Once purposeful talking has begun, 
the skillful teacher can take the class as far beyond these 
simple exercises as the students 1 interest will allow. These 
adaptations will be a dismal failure if the teacher uses these 
or similar exercises as dead-end, written busy work . 



c, whenever possible, teachers are urged to encourage small group 
talk — planning, listening, searching, dramatization, answer- 
ing, and anything else that places students at the center of 
the communication process, 

3* Though reading must be a basic way of acquiring "academic ” learning, 
it presents such academic difficulties to most slow learners that 
teachers of these classes must always be looking for other possibil- 
ities, In these adaptations, slow learners gain access to signifi- 
cant experiences by the following procedures* 

a, listening to teachers read all or parts of difficult materials, 

b, listening to teachers summarizing and paraphrasing slow moving 
and difficult sections. 

c, listening to tapes, records, and radio, 

d« viewing television, filmstrips, pictures, and films, 

e, observing objects, plays, and student improvisations, 

f. reading high-interest, controlled-vocabulary material. 

The approach to writing must be somewhat different from the approach 
used with more able students. Slow learners generally suffer their 
most intense feelings of frustration and inadequacy when confronted 
by the many possibilities of failure and rejection built into the 
traditional, red-penciled, "say it my way or not at all" writing 
assignment, The concern for "correctness" as a goal in writing must 
be made subordinate to a concern for the message itself. Interest 
in valid ideas must take precedence over helping students to achieve 
a literary style. Their writing experience therefore is used as 
another means of encouraging word usage, and another way of sharing 
ideas and getting positive recognition. These adaptations include 
the following kinds of writing? 

a. original endings to be read to the class 

b. original stories to be read and discussed 

c. imaginary stories and situations 
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OVERVIEW OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LANGUAGE PROGRAM 



The language units in junior high school are brief* exploratory* 
long'-range activities that introduce students to concepts and 
skills in three linguistic areas; (l) "general conuriunicationj " 
that is* the place of language in the total discourse-centered 
communications context of sender of message ("I"), message ("it") 
and receiver ("you") in relation to the external world and the 
language codej (2) dialect and usagej and (3) language structure • 
including phonological* morphological* and syntactical concepts. 
These three types of short units appear at all three grade levels 
of the junior high school program* in ascending orders of logical 
relationship or difficulty. Although there is no special time 
slot for placement of units during the year, there is_ a recom- 
mended sequence of learnings * with the general coranunications 
units placed first. Ideally* all units should be explored during 
the first semester* to allow a longer period of application and 
reinforcement during the total year. 

The units are written so that they may be taught with a minimum 
number of pupil texts and teacher references. The grammar 
emphases within the structure units* moreover* are based on 
areas of grammar for above-average* average* or slow sections. 
Grammar materials are basically resources for teachers rather 
than pupil texts. Pupil texts for all but advanced sections 
will be selected for their usefulness in general language* 
dialect* and usage units rather than for the teaching of grammar. 
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GRADE SEVEN 



General Communications Unit; LANGUAGE IN COMMUNICATION 

Concepts 

1* Communication is the transfer of meaning from one person to another, 

2, All communication involves a sender of messages, a receiver of 
messages, and the message itself, 

3* The message may be communicated in various ways^ and although each 
way of communicating has certain advantages in some situations , 
language is the most effective and coiranonly used way of camuni- 
cating, 

4» Language has two forms — spoken and written, 

a, Spoken language is primary, 

b. Written language, is an inexact representation of speech. 

Dialect and Usage Unit; YOU AND YOUR DIALECTS 

Concepts 

1® A dialect is the variation in the form of a single language 
characterized by differences in punctuation, vocabulary, and 
grammatical patterns* 

2, Everyone varies his dialect according to his age, education, 
purpose, the person to whom he is speaking or writing, and the 
nature of the occasion, 

3* Members of a particular vocation, avocation, or social group have 
their own ways of speaking, ways that are called "jargon". 

Structure Unit; THE SIGNALLING SYSTEMS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Concepts 

1* The basic grammatical signals in English are provided by its sound 
system, the positions of words in groups, the classifications of 
words by their forms, and associated structure (or function) words, 

2, The sound system of Biglish is composed of approximately thirty-five 
separate sounds — vowels and consonants — and an intonational 
system where different degrees of stress, levels of pitch, and vary- 
ing durations of pauses operate together to transmit meaning to 
listeners, 

3» The four major form classes are nouns, verbs, adjectives, and 
adverbs. They may be classified by using a number of different 
clues to identification, 

it. Form classes have lexical meaningj that is, they refer to things in 
the real world. Structure (or function) words show relationships 
among other wordsj they refer to things In the language system 
itself, 

5® Sentences are recognized in speech by typical intonation patterns. 
Sentences are groups of words that usually contain a noun-verb re- 
lationship that acts as a subject-predicate combination. The posi- 
tion of nouns and verbs in the sentence determines the sentence 
"pattern". The basic form of a sentence is a statement. Other kinds 
of sentences are foimed by changing the basic statement patterns, or 
modifying than in some way. 
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GRADE EIGHT 



General Communications Unit; WORDS AND THINGS 

Concepts 

1» Words are not things and have no meaning in themselves. Meaning 

results from associating sounds with things* ideas* and experiences. 

2, Words are not the only means of communicating ideas and feelings, 

3, The denotation of a word is its most literal* most generally agreed 
upon meaning. The connotation of a word is the special meaning 
individuals attribute to a word because of pleasant or unpleasant 
associations with it. 

U. Words classify things* feelings* and experiences according to 
various levels of abstraction. 

Dialect and Usage Units REGIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL DIALECTS 

Concepts 

1. A regional dialect represents variations in pronunciation* 
vocabulary* and grammar which occur in different regions of the 
country. 

2. There is no ’'standard" American English dialect. "Standard" 
spoken English is that regional dialect that is used by the 
majority of educated people in any given region. 

3. Authors make use of regional dialects to lend authenticity to 
their stories and characterizations, 

U. The mass media provide excellent opportunities to "observe" a 
number of different regional dialects. 

Structure Unit; -WRITING CODES AND SYMBOLS ' •* 

Concepts 

1, A code is a systematic att.enpt to represent meaning by using 
graphic (written) symbols. Only those users who understand the 
symbols of the code are able to unlock its message. 

2, Alphabets are systems of graphic symbols to represent words* 
events* or ideas. 

3, The English writing system uses an alphabet with twenty-six letters 
to represent over thirty-five speech sounds. Some letters repre- 
sent several different soundsj sometimes* however, the same sound 
is represented by different letters. 

U, Some punctuation is an attenpt to represent the pitches* stresses* 
and pauses of speech in writing. 
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GRADE NINE 



Unit Ones LANGUAGE CHOICES IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

Goncapts 

1. The purposes of the speaker or writer, the person being addressed, 
and the situation in which communication takes place are the main 
factors influencing language choices, 

2. The way in v&ii ch the message is’ received is influenced not only by 
the clarity of word choice but also by the tone in which the message 
is delivered, 

3. Adopting a particular point of view from which to speak or -write is 
most important in conveying a message clearly and with appropriate 
"slant, " 

lu The advertiser and news reporter must make linguistic choices 
related to their purposes— the advertiser, of persuasionj the 
reporter, of accurate dissemination of news. 

5. Choices between ''standard" and "non-standard" usages are related 
to situations and purposes rather than to an absolute standard 
of 'grammatical" correctness. 

Unit Titos LANGUAGE CHOICES IN READ BIG AND WRITBTG LITERATURE 

Concepts 

1, The problems of language choice faced by writers of poems and 
essays are similar to those faced in everyday communication 
situations, 

2, Interpreting tone in literature involves the use oi certain 
language clues that reveal the writer's attitude toward his 
subject and his readers, 

3, The structure of the sentences in literature help readers 
analyze the writer's style. 

!w Sentences in poetry obey the same grammatical "rules" as those 
in prosei the poet's choices in sentence structures are, however, 
linn. ted by his need to make sense within the rhythmic and rhyme 
pattern of his poetic pattern. 

Unit Three! "WRITING MORE VERSATILE SENTENCES 

Concepts 

1. Changes in the structure of sentences often affect the meaning, 
the tone, the completeness and the clarity of the message. 

2. Movable word groups afford opportunity for sentence variety and 
emphasis . 

3. Basic sentence patterns (kernel sentences) may be manipulated— 
to convey more complex or more concise ideas — by combining, 
modifying, oi ^expanding. 
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Characteristics of Good Instruction in ihglish 



1. The goal of all education is to develop thinking ability so that pupils 
become competent in handling ideas* Instruction in Ehglish should 
emphasize communication* both understanding the meaning as the speaker 
or author intended and developing one's own thinking so that it may be 
coiTOTunicated clearly to others, 

2, Pupils need instruction in ideas firsts These ideas should be important 
to youth and worthy of class consideration. The ideas may como from 
in-school learning experiences* from personal experience* from the real 
concerns of youth., from cultural affairs * and from significant issues 

in contemporary life* Only when pupils have a working knowledge of a 
significant body of ideas should they be concerned with the form in 
which the ideas should be expressed. 

3 » The various media of mass communicat ' an as well as the cultural activities 
of the metropolitan community should be used to motivate., to make concrete 
and meaningful* and to enrich all facets of the English program, 

U* The sequence for learning language skills is; listen* talk* read* then 
write. Oral activity* often in ’small groups* and improvised dramatic 
activity are excellent initiatory steps for learning* whether to read 
or to write. At all stages of the learning process* encourage pupil 
talk. Remember that no one understands what he is reading unless the 
material read relates in some way to his experience* and that no one can 
write better than he can talk. 

5. The habit of reading for pleasure and information must be developed by 
the junior high school years or it will probably never be developed. 

The teacher's responsibility is to know the reading levels and interests 
of each pupil and to use them in recommending literary selections* 

6 f Interest in reading can bo promoted if the teacher and pupils together 
build a classroom library of reading materials. The items selected 
should be on various subjects and should serve the range of reading 
levels found in the class. 

7, In developing reading skill and interest* the teacher should become 
acquainted with the increasing abundance of materials on the market 
and should use the erqpert help available in the corrective reading 
teacher and the school librarian, 

8 S Literature which presents an honest picture should be used to develop 
understanding of the mysteries of life. If pupils read first for 
literal meanings* secondly for Implied meanings* and lastly to sense 
the quality of the writing* they will grow in their ability to think 
intelligently and to appreciate that which is good both in life and 
in literature# 

9, Pupils should be encouraged but not required to memorize some poetry. 
Memorization is easy after pleasant class eoqperiencos with poetry which 
include some choral reading, 

10, A cumulative record of each pupil's recreational reading should be main- 
tained and used for reading guidance. Those records should be passed 
from grade to grade* 



IX* Instruction should help pupils see the richness and potentialities of 

the Biglish language instead of making than feel uncomfortable and guilty 
in their use of it. 

12, Pupils should be motivated to better levels of language use through 

observation of levels and varieties of language followed by the develop- 
ment of generalizations about which language is most effective, 

13* Language is oral., therefore, instruction in good usage must be primarily 
the formation of habits on an oral level, 

11+ . Pupils need to understand that to perform effectively as human beings 

each needs a ^wardrobe" of languages, 

1 5>, Instruction should make pupils aware that language changes constantly 
and that the dictionary can only record the changes, 

16, Pupils need to learn to ©repress themselves orally first. Intensive 
practice in developing their thinking and expression orally, whether in 
informal class discussions or in more formal presentations, is prerequi- 
site to all writing whether expository, descriptive, or narrative. 

17, The content used for instruction should demand ever higher levels of 
achievement in thinking, in organizing, and in expressing and should be 
diversified sufficiently to develop various lands of communication sldlls, 

18, Mast composition work should be done in class under the teacher's super- 
vision, This includes all aspects of compositions the actual writing, 
the proofreading, the evaluation of the writing, and the revision, 

19* Remember that research has proven, repeatedly, that instruction in forma], 
grammar does nothing to improve either oral or written communication. 

Able pupils enjoy learning grammar as a system but profit from this 
knowledge only when the teacher methodically teaches them how to use 
each grammatical concept to clarify the meaning of their own speaking 
and writing, 

20, The accepted conventions of manuscript form, of the mechanics of writing, 
and of usage should be required in aU written work, 

21, Cumulative folders of each pupil's written work should be kept and used 
for self-evaluation and pupil- teacher conferences periodically through- 
out the year, 

22* Spelling instruction should be a routine matter. The emphasis should be 
placed on learning generalizations which the pupils can apply to common 
spelling demons and to words they use in their own writing, 

23 » Instruction for slow learners should bo based on their present and 
anticipated needs in work and social life, 

2]+, Effective English instruction should increase the pupils' ability to 

learn in other subject areas. Moreover, the English teacher should share 
with other teachers the responsibility for helping pupils prepare talks, 
reports, and short compositions required in other subjects and necessitated 
by participation In the general activities of the school. 
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Teachers must not only analyze standard test results to deteimne areas 
needing emphasis* but they should also devise evaluation techniques for 
important facets of the English program which* being difficult to test, 

are not ovrluctcd adequately at present* 



The ultimate test of English instruction is what happens to the pupil : 
his improved self-concept because he handles his language more effectively; 
his motivation for continued improvement in communication skUlsj hie 
habit of reading for information and plea sure | and his need to evaluate 
the beauty* the honesty, and the accuracy of what he hears and reads. 



GRADE EIGHT 



WORDS AND THINGS 

I, INTRODUCTORY NOTES TO THE TEACHER 

The eighth grade general- communications unit focuses on the different mean- 
ings associated with words — connotative and denotative— and the levels of 
abstraction relating verbal meaning to the "meaning !! that results from the 
interaction between the user of language and the outside world* Like ^ all the 
other language units in junior high school grades,, this one is to he intro- 
duced briefly and reinforced throughout the year as opportunities arise. 

II. CONTRDILING GENERALIZATIONS 

A. Words are not things and have no "meaning" in themselves. Meaning results 
from the association of sounds with things* ideas* and experiences • 

B. Words are not the only means of communicating ideas and feelings. 

C# The denotation of a word is its most literal* most gener ally agreed upon 
meaning. The connotation of a word is the special meaning individuals 
attribute to a word because of pleasant or unpleasant associations with 
it. 

D, Words classify things* feelings* and experience according to various 
levels of abstraction. 

III. SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 



Generalisation As Words are not things and have no "meaning" In themselves. 

Meaning results from the association of sounds with things^ 
ideas* and experiences. 



1. Words are not the object or the feeling or the event. Words are only 
the sound-symbols agreed upon by speakers to represent the referent 
In the outside world. To help clarify this idea* complete the 
following activity. 

a. Agree upon nonsense words for ten items that can be touched. 

These should be items within easy reach* such as chalk* eraser* 
desk* chair* door. Make label cards for each item. Take five 
minutes to memorize the new terms. Then make up five sentences* 

- 1 each using one of the new words. Collect the five sentences 
from each student and remove the labels. 

b. Join one of two groups to which the sentences will be redistrib- 
uted, As the first student an your group reads a sentence* the 
first student in the other group will be expected to touch the 
correct item to earn a point. Failure to touch the correct item 
or oral coaching will result in a point for the other group, 

e* Discuss these questions; 

- How did you tanow, which item to touch? 

(the class had agreed on the new term) 
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- Why did some people have trouble? 

(they forgot the new word or symbol) 

- Why do we use certain names for certain objects? 

(people have agreed upon certain word symbols) 

To further help you understand that words are symbols that refer to 
objects rather than the objects themselves, coinpl ete the following 
activity. 

Examine a collection of miscellaneous objects that contains items 
such as a pencil, a textbook, a key, a mirror, a pair of scissors, 
and a driver* s license, and write a list of the things that you see. 
Discuss the following questions; 

a. Does your list include every object? If not, complete it. 

b. Which of the objects would be needed to perform the following 
actions? 



3. 



unlock a door 
find an answer 
cut paper 

prove your right to drive 
look behind you 
write a letter 

c. If the objects are removed, could any of the above actions be 
performed by using the words on your list? Why or why not? 

Because the word is not the thing, dif ferent objects have different 
labels in different countries. To show that different countries use 
different words for the same object, find the word for the following 
objects in the different languages indicated. 



English 


French 


Latin j 


[Spanish 


flog 






man 








girl 








mother 


* ' ■ ■ : 





Iw Many people believe that animals understand the "meaning" of certain 
words like "Sit," "Come," or "Lie down." Suppose you were to substi- 
tute nonsense words like "Glub, " "ELub, " and "Gloop " for these three 
actual symbols for actions. Do you think the animal would still 
react in the desired wray? What does this indicate about the associa- 
tion we have with certain actions and certain groups of sounds? 

5. Read and complete the exercises in Carlin and Christ, Discovering 
Language. Chapter Six, "Language Is a Contract," pp. £7-6 9. 

Generalization B; Words are not the only means of communicating ideas and 

feelings. 

Use the exercises in Carlin and Christ, Discovering Language Book 2 

(D. C. Heath, 1968), pp. 63-69 to develop this generalization. 
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Generalization C; 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



The denotation of a word is its most literal, most gener- j 
ally agreed upon meaning. The connotation of a word is i 
the spec ial, mean ! ixg individuals attribute to a word becs^zso,, 
of pleasant or unpleasant associations with it. J 

. — — .. . ■ '■ ' ■ i ..i. "" 1 

Read material and complete the exercises on denotation and connotation 
in Christ, Discovering Language Book 3, p. See also Conlin, 

Our T.anp»flfP lb day Grade 8, pp. 163 . Arrive at a class definition of 
•’denotation" and "connotation." 

To illustrate the fact that some names are considered more desirable 
than others, decide which of the following terms you would prefer to 
have used in reference to you. 

boys and girls teenagers kids gang 

kiddies young people class ladies and gentlemen 

pupil s student s 

Which terms do you prefer? Why? 

Which terms would be least acceptable to you? Why? 

As you quickly read the following list of words, place a + before 
words that produce a pleasant reaction, a 0 before those that produce 
a negative reaction, and a - before those to which you feel neutral. 



mother-in-law 

politician 

Communism 

law 

taxes 

long hair 



atheist 

capitalist 

grammar 
Supreme Court 
mini-skirts 
democracy 



b. 



c. 



Does the dictionary tell you that these words are "good" words 
or "bad" words? 

How did you arrive at your decision to give the word a plus, 
minus, or zero? 

Would a foreigner react similarly if he was learning the 
language? Explain. 



h. 



"Synonyms" are words with similar meanings, often interchangeable. 

For example, in the sentence "I gave my dog a bone," we could substi- 
tute "puppy" without altering the essential meaning too much. How- 
ever, if we substituted *' cur" or "mongreiy both synonymous with "dog", 
we would alter the neutral connotation of the sentence. If we substi- 
tuted "pet," we would add a pleasing connotation. 

List as maxy denotative synonyms as you can for these words: 

thin, horse, group, child, large . 

Discuss these questions: 

a. Why dp we c all these words synonyms? ^ 

(They refer to the. same thing or condition.) 
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b. Do all the words in this list convey the same fe eling ? 
c m Which "words are basically neaitral in the feeling they convey? 

d. Which words convey a pleasing idea? 

Why can these words be called “purr words”? 

e, Which words convey a less pleasing or even unpleasant feeling? 
Wly can these words be called snarl words"? 

If the words in the same list do not convey the same fe eling s, 
are they as synonymous as we think? 

5* Find examples of •’purr” and "snarl” words in editorials, reviews, 
advertising, letters to the editor, political speeches, or newspaper 
columns* Bring in these examples and mark the words that carry 
connotatiVe meanings* 

Why did the writers choose these words? What was the intent? 
What result did they wish to achieve? 

Compare writing on opposite sides of an issue — two speeches talcing 
opposing viewpoints, two editorials on opposite sides, articles 
presenting both sides, liters to the editor that reveal opposing 
opinions, interviews of people with differing views* Identify the 
informative or denotative words* Then identify the "snarl" words 
and the "purr” words* 

Discuss: 

a. What idea does the writer wish to convey? 

b. How does his choice of words reveal his feelings? 

c. Why does the writer deliberately make use of "purr” and "snarl" 
words? 

d. What function in writing do emotionally charged words have? What 
types of writing would make the most conscious use of them? 
(persuasion, description) 

The following sentences have a neutral tone* Rewrite them to make 
the mea n i n g unpleasant but keep the meaning basically the same • Be 
ready to explain the difference between each pair of sentences* 
Example: Karen is slender* 

Karen is skinny. 

Why would a speaker use the unpleasant words? 

a. Blanche has a casual look. 

(Blanche looks n-essy.) 

b. Mr* Jones is thrifty, 

(Mr. Jones is a tightwad.) 

c. Ify aunt collects antiques. 

(tty- aunt collects old Junk.) 




d. Mrs. Blake is fastidious. 

(Mrs» HLake is picky.' 

e. Albert has a hearty appetite. 

(Albert stuffs himself.) 

f. The rustic lodge attracted attention. 

(Th e broken-down lodge attracted attention.) 

g. Mabel is a class leader. 

(Mabel is bossy.) 

h. Nona told the teacher what happened. 

(Nona is a tattle-tale.) 

i. Eva has a lively imagination. 

(Eva tells lies.) 

j . We ate dinner at the restaurant. 

(We ate dinner at the greasy-spoon. ) 

Words with pleasant connotations are more persuasive than words with 
unpleasant ones. 

The following sentences have unpleasant connotations. Reword them 
so that they create a favorable impression. Why did the speakers 
choose these words? What might be the speaker 1 s intent ? What result 
did he wish to achieve? 

Example: Lfy- neighbor is fat. 

(My neighbor is pleasingly plump.) 

a. Sadie *s outfit is funny-looking . 

(Sadie 1 s outfit is unique . ) 

b. Teddy is lazy. 

(Teddy enjoys his leisure. ) 

c. Mrs. Grant is a gossip. 

(Mrs. Grant tells an interesting story.) 

d. That man is crazy. 

(That. man is mentally ill.) 

e. The gang . loitered at the comer. 

(The group stood at the corner.) 

f. Jake is an apple polisher. 

(Jake is courteous to his superiors. ) 

g. His father is a flat-foot i 
(His father is a policeman.) 

h. Mr. Waters is a bureaucrat. 

(Mr*. Waters holds a government position.) 

Dale is a strong-willed person. 

(Dale is an independent, thinker.) 



i. 



j* A horde of tootsy teen-agers elbowed their way onto the bus* 

(A group of animated young people got on the bus*) 

Pretend that lawyers are preparing to cross-examine witnesses* The 
following neutral words are involved in the case. Working with half 
of the class, act as the defense and look for '’purr" words for each 
neutral word, while the other ha l f of the class acts as the prosecu- 
ting lawyer and lists the " snarl" words that they might use. 

Possible Choices: 





Neutral 


Purr 


Snarl 


a. 


saving 


thrifty 

frugal 


miserly ' 
stingy 


b. 


house 


home 

cottage 

mansion 


sha;?k 

dump 


c. 


garbage collector 


sanitation 

engineer 


gutter duster 


d. 


lawyer 


counselor 

attorney 


shyster 

mouthpiece 


e. 


doctor 


physician 


pill pusher 
quack, saw bones 


f. 


speaker 


conversationalist 

orator 


gossip 

rabble-rouser 


g* 


wise man 


sage 


know-it-all 


h. 


wanderer 


vagabond 


vagrant, hobo 

f 


1» 


different 


unique 


queer, outlandish 



Often the impression a poet or writer leaves with you depends on the 
deliberate choice of words with pleasant or unpleasant connotations* 
In Carl Sandburg's poem, "Fog," how would the impression of the fog 
have changed if Sandburg had said- that the- fog came in on "furry” cat 
feet instead of "little" cat feet? '' Examine any of the poems you have 
recently studied or read for examples of impressions — either 
extremely pleasant or unusually unpleasant . List the words that 
carry the main sense of that impression. Try changing all the words 
with pleasant connotations to words with unpleasant ones. How does 
the total impression alter with the change in word connotations? 



Compare one of Edgar Allan Poe's settings, preferably in a story you 
have read in connection with the unit "Not for the Timid", with the 
setting of a story laid in a homey, pleasant place — Aunt Polly's 
home in Tom Sawyer, for instance, cr the home that is described in 
Old Yeller . How do the words that describe the settings contribute 
to the impressions of horror, creepiness, or comfort and security? 



Generalization Ds Words classify things, feelings, and experiences according 

to various levels of abstraction* 



1. Read the material and complete the exercises in Carlin and Christ, 
Discovering Language Book 2, pp. 70-75* When you have completed this 
assignment, participate in a class discussion of the meaning of "concrete" 
and "abstract " vocabulary* Why does language always have to classify or 
"abstract” concrete events, and objects, find experiences into more general 
kinds of terms? What is economical about this classifying principle of 
language? What are the dangers of o ver-ab stracting some t hing s into very 
general categories? 

2. Arrange these words in a scale from most to least concretes 

animal. Rover, dog, living creature. Collie, pet 

machine, automobile, transportation, wheeled object, object. 

Mustang, 1968 Mustang convertible, Bill's car 

3* How many different clocks does the single word "clock" represent? Think 
of the kinds of clocks you have in your own home; then compare your list 
of more concrete terms for these clocks with those of other members of 
the class* Fbr what reason would you use a more specific term than 
"dock" when ref erring to these time-pieces? Why is the single word 
"clock" often more useful than these terms? 

1*. Re-write the following sentences, making the underlined word less abstract. 

a. Mfor brother is constantly discussing car engines* 

b. If I'm having school problems * ny father is always glad to talk them 
over with me. 

c. ify sister brightens up my day by telling me the stupid things she 
and her friends do. 

d. Usually the work is split among three kids in the family. 

e. If my parents are going out and I want to go somewhere too, I have 
to stay home and babysit. 

j 

f. I always have to wear my sister's discarded clothes . 

g. My parents can't stand to have me play my records . 

h. When I can't do my homework , my older brother comes in handy. 

How many different terms did other members of class substitute for the 
one giver.? In which sentence do you get a clearer picture of what the 
person is talking about ? Which one do you think would add more accuracy 
and life to a student's composition? 

5. Underline, on the last written composition you turned in, the terms that 
are most abstract. Rewrite the sentences in which these words appear so 
that the meaning is more concrete. Does the change improve your composi- 
tion in any way? Why or why not? 
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Participate with other members of the dess in improving the composition 
selected by the teacher as an example of writing that is too vague and 
abstract. In spaces omitted by the teacher or over underlined words that 
are not concrete enough for clear meaning, substitute concrete terras. 
Discuss with the class the function of concrete vocabulary in clear 
writing. 



7. Using as a model a picture of a person* s face taken from the cover of a 
popular magazine, write down the single most concrete word you can think 
of to describe 

the color of his hair 
the color of his complexion 
the shape of his nose and mouth 
the general shape of his face 

five other concrete details about his appearance 

Next, combine these words and ideas into a four— or— five sentence descrip- 
tion of the person. Compare your own choice of wordls with those of your 
classmates. Do you agree on the general colors, shapes, and details? 
Which of you used the same words to supply these descriptions? Arrange 
some of these on a concrete-abstract scale. Is it always possible to 
decide which is more or less concrete? When two words are equally 
accurate and concrete, which is preferable? Or is it a good thing to 
be able to select among a number of concrete and accurate terms? 

8. To appreciate the way writers use concrete terms to convey an exact and 
•'real” sense of an experience, read the following passage from Steinbeck*s 
The Red Pony . 

«A flock of white pigeons flew out of the black cypress tree as Jody 
passed, and circled the tree and landed again. A half -grown tor- 
toise— shell cat leaped from the bunkhouse porch, galloped on stiff 
legs across the road, whirled and galloped back again. Jody picked 
up a stone to help the game along, but he was too late, for the cat 
was under the porch before the stone could be discharged. He threw 
the stone into the cypress tree and started the white pigions on 
another whirling flight. " 



Change the word "pigeons" to birds , 

"cypress tree" to tree 
"tortoise-shell cat" to cat 
"bunkhouse porch" to porch 

What is the effect? Which passage would you be more apt to 
remember? the one with specific words or the other? Which creates 
a clearer picture? What other words can you find that are specific? 

9. Suggest concrete words that might be inserted in the blanks of the 
following passage from The Yearling . Then compare with the original 
version, p. 2. 

He stood his hoe against the c He walked down the 

until he was out of sight of the . He swung himself over 
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the on his two hands. _ had followed his 

-in the wagon to , but a n d saw the form clear the 

. apfj ran toward him. b arked deeply but the of 

the smal l was high and shrill. 

Original versions 

"He stood his hoe against the ^plit- rail fence. He walked down the 
cornfield until he was out of sight of the cabin. He swung himself 
over the fence on his two bands* Old Julia the hound had followed 
his father in the wagon to GrahamsviHe, but Rip the bull-dog and 
Perk the new feist saw the form clear the fence and ran toward him. 
Rip barked deeply but the voice of the small, mongrel was high and 
shrill." 

How does your version differ from the original? What different 
picture is created? 

10. Re-write the following sentences from The Yearling which have been made 
abstract. Try to make them more concrete. 

He was aware of the light inside the house . 

(He was stabbed with candle-light inside the safe comfort of the 
cabin. ) (Original ) 

There were plants here taller than their heads. 

(There were giant ferns here taller than their heads. } 

A snake lifted his head, then swam down-stream. 

(A water moccasin lifted a curious head, then spun down-stream in 
smooth brown spirals.) 



The bird sang in the tree. * 

(The mo cking-bird made a thin metallic sound in tlK ^chinaberry.) 

He forgot his errand and lay down under the shadow of a tree . 

(He forgot his errand and lay down under the lacy shadow of a 
dogwood tree.) 



11. All of us belong to a— number of different "classes." For example, we are 
teen-agers, or middle-aged, white or black, Protestants or Catholics or 
Jews, boys or girls, men or women, teachers Or students* List at least 
twenty categories to which you yourself beldng. Compare your list with 
those of a few other students. How many ofjjyou belong to similar cate- 
gories or classes? If you were describing yourself or another student, 
and were trying to explain how all students are alike, would you use more 
or less concrete terms? If you were trying to describe an individual as 
a unique person, what kinds of terms would you avoid? What kinds of 
terms would you use? Why? 

IV. RELATED DICTIONARY ACTIVITIES 

1. What is the "dictionary" definition, of "mother," "country", "United 
States"? 




What feelings to these particular words call to your mind, feelings that 
go far beyond the dictionary definitions? What does this indicate about 




the "meaning" of groups of sounds to Individuals and groups of indivi- 
duals? Do you think Russians or Chinese or Germans would have similar 
feelings about the general terms for "mother" and "country" in their own 
language? "NLat about their reactions to the term "United States", 
however? 

2. Christ, Discovering Language Book 3« contains a chapter on dictionary use 
(Chapter Four} from which teachers may select appropriate exercises* 

V. RELATED EXERCISES AND ACTIVITIES IN TEACHER REFERENCES AND STUDENT TEXTS 

Carlin-Christ, Di scovering Language, Book 2 (D* C* Heath, 1968) 

Chapters 6, 7, B"~ 

Christ, Discovering Language , Book 3 (D* C* Heath, 1968) Chapter 3 
Conlin, Our Language Today Q (American Book Co*, 1966), p* 163 
Postman, Uses of Language (Holt, 1965), Chapter 5 
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NOT FOR THE TIMID 



SCOPE OF THE UNIT 

Introductory Note tc the Teacher 

Stories of ngrstexy, suspense, science fiction, and the supernatural all 
appeal in various ways to nan's ambivalent feelings toward the unknown — 
to his primitive fear of it and to his curiosity andhis intense desire 
to discover meaningful patterns in it. By reading selections of this 
type, students may experience an. emotional and intellectual quickening 
and learn to find lasting pleasure in good escape literature. A concomi- 
tant, it is hoped, will be greater discrimination in selection and in 
enjoyment of all types of suspense literature and dramatic entertainment. 

The unit begins with "The Telltale Heart" by Poe. Thus the students are 
introduced both to the type of story and to a master of the style and 
technique of the genre. As the unit develops, the students will read 
other stories, poems, factual narratives, and plays jdealing with mystery, 
detection, science fiction, and the supernatural. From television, movies, 
and current periodicals, students can draw useful knowledge about con- 
temporary approaches to thV genre. The reading of a novel of suspense or 
science fiction will bring the unit to its conclusion. 

The content of this unit has appeal for persons of all ages and far 
students of all ability levels. Most of the materials suggested in develop- 
mental activities can be used effectively with the majority of eighth grade 
students. A few of the material^, marked with an'S, will probably be 
especially suitable to classes of slow learners. An even smaller number, 
marked with an asterisk (*), should probably be reserved for use with 
classes of nigh academic ability. 

Unit Objectives 

A. Concepts and Generalizations! To help the students understand that! 

1. In detective stories, the focus is on the detective, who uses 
intuition and logic to solve the mystexy. The appeal of detective 
stories lies in the leader's effort to match wits with a great 
detective. 

2. In stories of suspense and horror, the author combines all story 
elements — setting, characters, and plot — to build a dominant 
mood. The appeal of stories of horror and suspense Is to the 
emotions. 

3. The mystery story has the same elements as all fiction. Its author, 
however, employs special techniques to produce suspense. His 
methods include: 

a. Exotic, mysterious, and unusual settings. 

b. Stereotypes 

c. Diction calculated to evoke emotional response 
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li. Even though the plot and characters are often familiar and some- 
times stereotypes, the authors of detective and mystery stories 
frequently exhibit unusual originality in developing these stories. 

B. Attitudes and values! To encourage 

1. The reading of good stories of mystery, suspense, science fiction, 
and the supernatural for pleasure and relaxation 

2. Appreciation of the fear and fascination with which most people 
view the unknown, the nysterious, and the supernatural. 

3. Appreciation of the writer's skill in handling language to achieve 
a special effect 

U. Appreciation of skillful and original handling of plot, character- 
ization, and setting 

C. Skills: To help students develop the ability 

1. To recognize clues leading to the solution of a mystezy or 
detective story 

2. To distinguish between the real, the make believe, and the fanciful 
in stories of suspense, horror, science fiction, and the supernatural. 

3. To discriminate between the trite (and undistinguished) story and 

the original (distinctive) story of the genre, between the inept 
or sensational distortion of life and the skillful depiction of 
man in suspense and stress . 

Recommended Time Allotment 

6-8 weeks ($ 0 % literature, 3 np ^i/ion, 20 % language) 

ACTIVITIES 

Long Range Reading and Projects 

A„ Cooperatively list current television shows of the following types: 
detective stories based on actual cases, detective stories which are 
completely fictitious, mystery stories of great suspense, science 
fiction stories, and stories of the supernatural. Encourage the 
students to watch several of each type bef dire engaging in a class 
comparison of the shows., Use these as points of comparison: 

Are the conflicts sharply defined? 

Which characters are stereotyped? Which are well-rounded? 

Which stories appeal to your intellect? Which appeal to your 
emotions? 

Which shows used considerable originality in handling the plot? 

Conclude the discussion by considering which series are likely to 
remain popular longest, and why. ^ v.v.r 
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3. Have the students identify and view, if possible, movies which are 

regarded as classics in science fiction, use of the supernatural, mystery, 
and detection. (For example, detective films such as these continue to 
hold late show audiences s Gaslight , Dial M for Murder , The Third Man , 

The Thirty-Mine Steps , ) 

Have the class discuss why these movies are long term favorites. After 
listing the reasons, use them as criteria for evaluating current movies 
of the same types. 

C. Students may wish to develop an original mystery in the form of a play. 
Ideas for the plot may be found in newspaper reports or in stories 
read. After the play has been developed, the students might tape it 
with appropriate sound effects for sharing with another class . 

D. Have the students collect from the newspaper or the radio reports of 
actual crimes or mysteries which have .been -solved. Ask the students 
to note carefully the people involved, the setting, the conflict which 
caused the crime, etc. Then, after appropriate preparation, have the 
students retell, orally or in writing, the story of the crime or 
mystery, emphasizing descriptive details in a manner that suggests that 
the student had actually witnessed -the event. 

E. Ask the librarian to introduce the class to a choice collection of books 

dealing with crime detection, mystery stories, science fiction, horror 
stories, and stories of the supernatural. Encourage the students to 
make personal selections, to read for pleasure, and to trade their 
favorites. After several weeks have elapsed, organize the class into 
interest groups to discuss their reading. One group might share their 
experiences reading science fiction, another group might discuss, their 
reading of stories by Edgar Allen Poe or stories about Sherlock Holmes, 
and so on. Suggest that each group: share their reading experiences, 

seek to find common elements in what they read, select the "best” book 
to "sell" to their classmates, and consider ways in which books that 
they read might have influenced television and movie offerings. When 
each group reports to the class, limit their report to a discussion of 
the one book the group liked best and its possible impact on movies 

and television. 

F. Encourage interested students to find out about clubs formed by devotees 

of fiction about suspense, mystery, science fiction and the supernatural. 
Fear example, Sherlock Holmes clubs have been in existence for many years. 
At present, science fiction clubs are popular. The students may learn 
about these clubs from periodicals, from materials suggested by the 
librarian, and possibly from members of the clubs. (Perhaps the best 
source of information is the librarian who can suggest materials to 
help the student in his investigation.) If sufficiently zealous, 
students may learn: names of the clubs, membership, purposes, activities, 

publications, and the. jargon used by bhe members. Magazines, such as 
those published for science fiction addicts, namely Yandro, Chanticleer, 
Fantasy Advertiser, and Gorgon may be found on the newstands and 
exhibited in class. Reports to the class* of student investigations will 
help everyone appreciate more fully the special fascination of stories 

of the kind read during this unit. : :./• :-••• 
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Initiatory Activities 

A. As both motivation and general overview for the unit, play the recording 
of Edgar Allan Poe’s "The Telltale Heart." (See Materials listing. The 
story itself can be found in Introduction to Literature and Worlds of 
People . ) ~ ~ 

Suggestions for class discussion: 



1. Describe the narrator of the story. Do you think he is insane? Why? 

2. How carefully is the murder planned? Describe fully. 

i 

3. After the crim$, what serves to drive the narrator over the brink 
of madness? 



ii. How does Poe make you feel about the setting of the story? Elaborate 
on the mood he has created. Tell what he has done to create this 
mood (references to the eye, the heartbeat, the night-time setting, 
etc • ) • 

5 . How do you feel toward the narrator? What conflict has driven him 
to commit the crime? What are your feelings about the narrator 
before the crime? After the crime? 



6. What aspects of the story appealed to you the most? 

The poem "The Lacy" by Elizabeth Coatsworth might be used at this point 
to illustrate a terror most of us fear but rarely experience. 

B. Play a recording of "War of the Worlds" the radio show of the Thirties 
in which Orson Welles reported an invasion from Mars. (See Materials 
listing.) Discuss: 

1. Why did many people believe this was an actual invasion? 

2. Why were they frightened? ' • ! y : 

3. How did the plot structure and the sound effects contribute to the 
feelings of terror some people feel? 



Developmental Activities 



A. 



A good detective recognizes clues and uses them in solving the mystery 
or crime. Sherlock Holmes, for example, is famous for his constant 
and diligent attention to details, ' any of which might reveal important 
clues. Given several clues , he always arrived at an infallible con- 
clusion. To enjoy detective stories, the reader must be equally 
assiduous. As he reads, he is intellectually involved : in seeking the 
solution to the crime. He asks himself: What is the crime here? 

What are the clues? In what sequence should they be used to s olve the 
crime? To whom do the clues point? Is he- indeed the culprit? 






Introduce the students to good detective stories ^by having them read 
,! The Adventure of the Speckled Band” by Arthur Conan Doyle* in Worlds 
of People 9 and numerous other sources. 



Key Question! What were the signfif leant clues that put Holmes onto 
the solution? 

Suggestic&ls for class discussion: 

1. How Holmes use his powers of observation to tell about people? 
What was he able to tell about ffi-ss Rcylott? Dr. Rcylott? 

2. Wha t interesting things did Hiss Roylott tell him? 

3. How were Holmes' opinions affected by the meeting with Dr. Rcylott? 
U. What clues turned up in his inspection of Roylott House? 

5. How did the ending of the story bear out Holmes' deductions? 

6. In solving the case, what things did Holmes know that you didn't? 
What does thi s tell you about Holmes or about any great detective? 

7* What purpose does Watson serve in th© story? 

8. There are really two stories in every detective-mystery . What are 
the two stories here? 

Reading one good detective story makes the student **are of the 
challenge of detective stories. Real pleasure^ homwcr, comes from 
repeated experience with similar stories* ConsJeqnmmrny, it is import- 
ant • that students read as many stories as time allmm, either now or 
later. The: following stories are suggested as belagg particularly 
valuable for reinforcing concepts about detective stories and for 
extending the pleasure of reading them. 

"Adventure of the Six Napoleons" - A. Conan Doyle (Cases of 
Sherlock Holmes ) 

"Adventure of the Empty House" - A. Conan Doyle. ( Cases of Sherlock 
Holmes) 

"Murders in the Rue Morgue" - E. A. Poe. ( The Gold Bug APd ether 
Stories) 

*"McLss Hindi" - Henry S. Harrison ( Short Stories I ) 

"The Splinter - Mary Roberts Rhinehart (Adventures for Readers II) 

B. Help pupils experience the intellectual stimulation of solving mysteries 
by asking them to find and to interpret dues leading to solutions of 
crimes in a number of short case studies. Suitable cases may be found 
in Donald J. Sobol, Two -Mlnut e Mysteries. (Scholastic Book Services, 
1967). Cases which are eminently suitable for this activity are "The 
Case of the Lookout," "The Case of the Lazy Iftirderer", Distribute 
copies of these short mysteries to small groups of students. Ask each 
group to read and to discuss their solution to each mystery before 
mnk-tng a report to the class. 
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Some students may know minute - mysteries which can be used to try to 
stump the class. This activity, brief and challenging, could be used 
effectively at various times daring the unit to introduce specific 
lessens. 

After the students have had same experience in discovering the criminal 
* in a number of cases, ask them to make up the criminal's "confession". 
Encourage the students to create imaginative details as has been done 
in this sample "confession”. 



Torpedo Burton's Confession 

"I hate a double-crosser more than anything else! Dorothy was the 
reason for my life of crime. She egged me on to steal so that she 
could have fancy clothes. Jewelry - all nice things. She said she 
loved me. "When X got caught and sent to Jail she said she'd wait 
for me, but I never heard from her or saw her the whole time 1 was 
in the clink. When I got out last week X looked her up. She told 
me to get lost, that she was going to marry some local big shot who 
could let her live in luxury. She said he was even paying to have 
her teeth fixed and that she was being taken care of daily by this 
fancy English dentist. Well, 1 fixed her wagon! I'm not sorry 1 
did it! I'd do it again! 

C . Devotees of -detective-mysteries often develop a special loyalty 
to an Individual detective because of his style, and technique. 

Introduce this concept by asking the class to name all the famous 
detectives they are already familiar with through their reading or 
viewing of movies and television series. Their list might unclude 
Sherlock Holmes, Auguste Dupln, Ellery Queen, Ferry Mason, The Saint, 
Hercule Poirot, and Miss Hinch. Discuss * the personality and traits 
characteristic of detectives and the kind of background experience which 
might be helpful to detectives. 

Enchance these generalizations by applying them to the character of 
Sherlock Holmes as shown in "The Red-Headed League" by A. Conan Doyle 
( Introduction to Literature- and Cases of Sherlock Holmes ) . 

Questions for class discussion: 

1. How does Holmes know so much about Mr. Wilson? 

What does this show about Holmes's background? His knowledge of 
people? 

2. Why does Holmes become suspicious pf Vincent Spaulding? of Mr. Ross? 

3* What do you learn about Holmes in this story? 

What do you learn about the other characters in the story? 

it. Which is more fully developed ...» the character of Heines, the detect- 
ive, or the characters of the other people in the story? 

5. In the other detective stories you have read, is the character of 

the detective usually developed more fully than that of other persons 
in the story? 
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Key Questions Why, in the typical detective story, is the characteri- 
zation of the detective emphasized more than other characterizations in 
the story? 

gy this time, some students should be ready to participate in a panel 
discussion an the characteristic behavior of famous detectives they have 
encountered in their reading and on film* After characterizing each 
detective, the panelists might discuss 1) the special qualities that 
cause each detective to be interesting to the reading and viewing public, 
and 2) qualities that all of the detectives have in common. Following 
the panel discussion, have the students list books or shows featuring 

each detective that they think their classmates might he interested in. 

/ 

D. Setting often determines or shapes events. Incidents happen because 
people are at a particular place at a given time. That place might he 
the interior of an elevator, on a Scottish moor, inside a space capsule, 
swinging from the branch of a tree, rounding third base, sitting beside 
one's friend, digging a grave, or standing on Mars. To direct the 
students attention to an author's use of setting as an important element 
in producing suspense, have them read "The Most Dangerous Game" by 
Richard Connell, Short Stories I. Directions . 
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Suggestions for class discussion: 

1. How does the author use the setting dee 'ibed in the first few pages 
of the story to establish the desired atmosphere? 

2. Why does the island setting ibecome a key factor in the development 
of the story? 

3. What do you learn about the island fchile Rainsford is still aboard 
the yacht? 

U. What series of puzzling things does Rainsford hear and see between 
the time he falls overboard and the time he reaches the cha#eau? 

Compare and contrast human nature and man's natural surroundings 
as set forth in the story. 

Key Question : How does the setting affect both the action and the 

characters in this story? 

Have the students continue their examination of the use of setting to 
build feelings of suspense and horror by reading several of the f ollowlig 
selections. 

"Valley of No Return," by Wa lli s Linquist, Tales of the Mysterious. 
Book 

"Kadiak" by Paul Annixter, Directions 

"Dead Man's Secret,” by William Mowery , in Orbit . 

Suggestions for claas discussion: 

1. Describe the setting. 

2, Why is this setting appropriate for this incident? 

' ' ’ ' 
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3. What details of the setting are used to emphasize the emotions of 
the characters? 

U* What visual images does the author create with words? 

What sounds does he make you hear? 

E. Some authors have the ability to convey intense emotion through setting, 
creating mood, by skillful appeal to the reader's sense of color, sight, 
touch, etc* Especially in tales of the mysterious, the supernatural, 
anri horror, setting becomes an impor tant means for the creation of mood. 
To see how mood is conveyed through sounds, have the class listen to 
selections such as "The Masque of the Red Death", "The City in the Sea" 
and "The Beach Cat" from the recording Basil Rathbone Reads Edgar A l la n 
Poe . 

Key Question: How does the author use setting to create a specific mood? 

Suggestions for class discussion: 

1. 3h what ways has the author made you believe that the story is true? 

2. What mood did Poe achieve? How did the setting intensify Hie mood? 



3. What other stories have you read in this unit that would be will 

suited to oral interpretation? What sound effects would you use to 
convey each setting and to enhance the mood? 

Other recordings of this type are available for class use. See the 
list of materials at the end of the unit. 

F» Ask, Hie students to watch several mystery stories on television to 
prepare for a discussion of the effectiveness of the setting in 
establishing the mood and advancing the action in a performed suspense 
story. Suggest that they make a special point to listen to the r ''" 
effects and musical background. 

Suggestions for class discussion; 



1. Did the action develop, ^naturally from the setting, or could the 
action have developed Just as well in any other kind of setting? 
Explain. 

2. Describe the setting fully, as you saw and heard it and as the 
actors suggested it through their words and actions. 

3. What part Aid sound effects and musical background play ia the over- 
all dramatic effect? 



U. What are some differences between what the playwright uses to create 
setting and mod and what the author of short stories uses? 

•y** ^ ^ 

ect of sense impressions 

a taped 
M&mr of a 



' the 



Sharpen the aKtudemts » awareness 

and the way Ijhpjiiinii jhi liwiml In J^eaotec ni pri 

or ecmmeroia&i*^^ eerie aid unusual sounds 

cat, a door opening slowly ^ ^akily, ^blpc^^dling voream, 
footsteps, a gaspreor heavy breathing, the howl of a wolf, the hoot 
of an owl, wind, thunder, rain, hysterical laughter ^ scratchy sounds? 
on glass, etc) . . , 
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Ask the students to identify the sounds and to suggest the feelings 
and associations they evoke. 

Next, show pictures which stimulate a particular emotional response. 
Have the students, after some discussion, write one - sentence 
descriptions appropriate to the dominant impression created by each 
picture. 

G. Help the class analyze excerpe from a variety of sources to see bow 

the author uses vocabulary and sentence structure to produce a specific 
mood. Discuss the mood, diction, and sentence structure of each. 

1. "And there was someone in the room. ... She had heard something - 
.... And then, as she stood there, listening - a cold, clammy hand 
touched ;her throat - a wet hand, smelling of the sea...." ( And Then 
There Were None, or T en Little Indians by Agatha Christie) 

2. "Soemwhere a door opened and closed, quietly but firmly. ... Some- 
where steady footsteps ascended a staircase... 1 can sleep through 
a thunder -storm, but let there be an unaccustomed sound — a mouse 
skittering across the floor, or a strands hand on the dcorkey — • 
and I will be instantly awake. The electric clock said U*30. 

HLearily, I was aware of approaching light, somehow connected with 
the footsteps.... until there was a thin frame, a rectangular nimbus 
beside the fireplace in which only embers remained." ( His tress of 
Mount Fair by Jane Gordon) 

3. "He put the glass to his lips, and drank at one gulp. A cry 
followed; he reeled, staggered, clutched at the table, and held on, 
staring with injected eyes, gasping with open mouth; and, as I 
looked, there came, I thought, a Change; he seemed to swell; his 

became suddenly black, and the features seemed to melt and 
alter - and the next moment I had sprung to my feet and leaped back 
against the wall, ny arm raised to shield me from that prodigy, my 
mind submerged in terror. " (Dr. Jekyll and Hr . Hyde by Robert Louis 
Stevenson) 

U. "And by now the thoughts that ran through their brains were abnormal, 
feverish, diseased.... 'It's Armstrong. ... I saw him looking at me 
sideways Just then.... his eyes are mad.... quite mad... • Perhaps 
he isn't a doctor at all. ... That's it, of course J .... He's a 
lunatic, escaped from some doctor ' s house— pretending to be a doctor 
It's true... . shall I tell them?. . . • No, it won't do to put him on 
his guard.... Besides, he can seem so sane." ( And Then There Were 
None or Ten Little Indl ana by Agatha Christie) 

Passages such as these can be used as models of writing which 
effectively create mood. Have the students cooperatively list 
situations, each characterized by a definite mood and producing a 
definite emotion. For examples awakening past midnight, Tom hears 
footsteps on the stairs; a desperado holds ar; posse at bay; a crazed 
doctor insists that a surgical operation is needed; the dark, damp 
gloom pervades a house Sue must enter; a - sweety sickening smell 
becomes overpowering. Ask each student to write a short descriptive 
passage based on a specific situation df terror^, hopelessness, etc, 
in which he combines diction and sentence structure to produce an 
emotional atmosphere. 
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Have the passages read aloud, the mood identified, and the writing 
evaluated* The suggestions developed in this discussion should be 
used to improve the writing* Some pupils who are particularly 
adept at creating mood might be encouraged to expand their samples 
of description into short mystery stories* 

The same writing skill may be developed using a slightly different 
approach. Ask each student to write the name to a specifice place 
on a slip of paper* Exanplesj seashore, cave, pawnshop, library, 
airfield, store window, hallway. Exclude proper names* Collect 
and hold the papers for the present* Next ask each student to write 
an adjective describing a place which would be uncomfortable for the 
timid* Examples: eerie, dark, echoing, shadowy, 

stench-filled. Mary students will probably need help from the 
teacher -tn listing appropriate adjectives. Now collect these slips 
of paper. Distribute randomly, first, the slips conta ining names of 
places, and secondly; the slips with the adjectives. Ask each 
student to write a description 0 f the place named on his first slip, 
creating the impression called for by the adjective on his second 
slip. Have a number of the descriptions read aloud so that the class 
can see the many ways in which a dominant impression can be deve - 
loped. 

H. Some authors of tales of suspense indulge a macabre sense of humor. 

^ood example is "The Gpen Window", by Said ( Directions , Short Stories 




1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

U. 



gestions for clas^ discussion: 

What practical Joke did Vera play on Mr. Nuttel? 

Why was this Joke particularly grim and ghastly? 

What statements in the story had one meaning for the 
the opposite meaning for the listener? 

What are the clues to the hoax perpetrated by Vera? 



speaker and 



£. How does each of the following contribute to the effectiveness of 
the story? •: . . .... 

- economy, of words 

- the first paragraph 

- Mrs, Sappletonte concern for the return of the 
hunters v 

- Mr. . Nuttel *s nervous condition 

- the unexpected ending 

- the last sentence 

Ask the students to find examples of similar use of a macabre 
sense of humor in contemporary life and behavior. Examples may be 
found in the activities of protest groups and of musical groups, 
among others. .• ; « v • • ■ v<? ;•• •• 

"The Interloper's" also by Saki ( Short Stories as You Like Them) 
combines a wild setting with a gruesome sequence of ! events to 
produce an unexpected ending. 'Saki'a use of the macabre to teach 
- a profound moral lesson can be stressed in the discussion of the 
story. . .. 
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I, The supernatural, in its many manifestations, chills and charms man, 
who throughout the ages has speculated about the reality of persons, 
events, and forces existing outside of normal knowledge experience, 
literature dealing with the Supernatural might be introduced by having 
a few students prepare a platform reading or a dramatization of "The 
Mammy* s Foot, ** (Worlds of ‘Pebble . ) Among the other selections 
dealing with the supernatural are theses 

"Spooks 11 , (Worlds of People), ( He I, Tales of the IfysterdLous) 

"The Silver Outrigger "( Worlds of People) 

"The Specter" ( Worlds of -people) 

"The Haven" ( "Worlds pi* people ) 

"The Monkey's ffaw'*( Bk I, frales of the Mysterious ) 

"Cemetery Path* 8 . ( Ek 1, Tales of tlie Mysterious ) 

"Calling the Porpoise", ( birecti ons ) 

"Pull Fathom Five", ( Directions ) 

"Hie Fog Horn" ( Directions ) 

"The House of Plying' Objects", ( Vanguard) 

"Ghost in the House," ( In Orbit) 

"A Night at the Inn" C Introduction to Literature) 

"The Ghost of Jerry Bundler" ( introduction io literature) 
Discussion fo these selections might enpbajtl ge: 

1. The specific nature of the manifestation of the supernatural 
and the circumstances surrounding its presence; e.g., the use of 
mystic rites to call the porpoise. 

2. Possible explanations for the strange happenings. 

3. The effect on (a) the people involved and on (b) the reader of the 
strange phenomena „ 

U. The use of imagery to evoke specific reader response. 

5. The effectiveness of the language - diction and sentence structure 
in producing spine - tingling chills in the reader. 

6. Movies and television shows using the supernatural 

Notes: The last three selections could be used for platform 

readings, preceded hy appropriate discussion about the play 
form* See the seventh, grade unit ."Everybody* W&nts to Get Into « 
the Act" for key points to emphasize, 

"The Monkey's Paw" is a story which could easily be dramatized, 
since the action is Important and the characterizations are flat. 
After the claBS dramatization, students may wish to compare their 
play with the one- act version of "The Monkey's Paw" (available 
from Samuel French Plays) 
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The point of view from which a story is narrated is an important 
factor in creating and maintaining suspense. Following the reading 
of a story written in third person from a detached point of view 
(such as "The Cpen window* ") Ask the students if throughout the story 
they felt more sympathetic interest in one character than in any others, 
or if their interest was divided among several characters. Introduce 
the concept of the narrator’s point of view, and ask the class why 
third person narration was appropriate in this story. Through inductive 
questioning about other stories they have read in this unit h<=>lp the 
students to recognize these narrative points of view: 

first person; narrated by main character..(©*g», "The Tell-tale Hearth) 
first person, narrated by secondary character (e.g., "The Adventure 
of the Sp8dcled Band”) 

third person, with emphasis on main character (e.g., ''The Host 
Dangerous Game") 

third person, with author writing as detached observer ( "Hiss 
Hindi") 

Have the students re-examine several stories to tee how the narrative 
point of view affects the reader 1 s interest in what happens to the 
characters (e.g.: Would the suspense have been the same if Rainsford 

himself had told the story of "The Most Dangerous Game"? vfould 
the story have been as exciting if the author had also reported what 
the other characters were doing and thinking?) 



1. Write a short narration based on an exciting incident you actually 
experienced, however, write about yourself in third person instead 
of first. Try to make the account as exciting as you think it 
would have been if you had used "I" throughout. 

2. With several other students select a newspaper account of an 
episode that you think could be incorporated in a story. Have 
members of your group write up the incident as it might be used 
in a story, each using a different narrative point of view. For 
example, if your incident involves a bank holdup, one account may 
be the thief's own confession, another might be the report of a 
witness, a third might be a third - person account centering on one 
of the participants, and a fourth might tell the actions and re- 
sponge of the robber and several of his victims, Conpare your 
accounts and' read to tfre class the one the group likes best. 

The writer of science fiction extends reality into the fantasic and ",L, 
the bizarre. His imagination creates new worlds,] turns dreams into 
reality, and travels through space And time. Because of his skillful 
use of scientific advances, some of the stories of science fiction 
seem quite plausible. Have the students read and discuss a number of 
stories of science fiction to discover the spiral characti eristics and 
appeal of science fiction. The selections available in classroom 
antholgies include these: 

"The Day the Flay Fell", (In Orbit) 

"The Ttest," (In Orbit) 

"The Trap," ( In 6rbit ) 

"Space Secret," (In Orbit) 

•■Out ‘There, » tin orBit) ' 



"Sonic ; Boom, " in Orbit 

"Robot With a Sun* * TBk I, Tales of the Mysterious) 

"Top Secret, " ( Adventures’ for Headers) 

"Take a Deep Breath," (On Ta rgei) 

"Under Obervation, " (On“Target J 
"Invasion from Mars," ^ vanguard) 

(This play would be a good s exec t ion * to present as a platform 
reading. ) 



The direction and emphasis in the discussion of each selection w i ll 
depend on the story itself; the following questions, however, are 
representative of the kinds of questions which develop the desired 
understandings. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

a. 



What elements of reality make the story almost believable? 
What elements of character and plot are stereotyped? 

What elements of the story are pure fantasy? 



How do stories of science fiction present a different view point of 
life on Earth? 



5 . 



What future scientific developments are suggested by science 
fiction? 



6. What are some of the present dangers of space travel? 

Key Question: In what ways does science fiction point to a new frontier 



Form committees of students to investigate and report on each- Of the 
following topics: 



1 . 



Science Fiction on Television. Have the students identify show, 
e.g., , 'My Favorite Martian" and "The Twilight Zone; n discuss 
format, stereotyping, audience appeal, etc. 



2 . 



Science Fiction in the Movies, Have the students identify shows, 
e.g., "Earth Versus the Flying Saucers" and classics of the genre,, 



3. 



Science Fiction in Current Periodicals. Have the students collect 
and discuss anything available, for example, news articles about 
flying saucers, stories of science fiction, magazines devoted to 
science fiction, etc. 



h- 



New- and Old Favorites Among Books of Science Fiction. Have these 
students consult with the librarian or have the librarian help 
make the report to the class. Books to discuss include such 
favorites as Ray Bradbury, R Is for Rocket : R.A.Heinlein, Red Planet : 
Andr£'. Norton, Star Rangers; Andrd - , Norton, -Star Rangers: Jules 
Verrte, Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea: H<lG. Wells. The Td 
Machine. 



Time 



Encourage interested students to write original stories or poems 
of science fiction. 



Two novels, A Wrinkle in Time, by Madeleine L* Engle, and Dangerous 
Journey . by Laszlo Ka«*>ri”," " a'ia ^available for class reading. 
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A Wrinkle in Time is the story of three young people who take a 
space Journey to rescue_a missing ' father ‘scientist. It* is, how- 
ever, a rather strange type of space journey,, Instead of rocket 
ships and spacemen, the travelers deal with witches, ESP and 
"tessering" — a way of moving through time and space — to achieve 
their goal* 

Although there are nysterious elements present the novel is r eally 
juvenile science fiction designed to catch the imagination and 
interest of adolescents* Since this is not a detective-mystery 
book, working with clues or crime solution is impossible* The 
novel can be used to reinforce many of the other concepts of the 
unit. Mrs. L’ Engle’s vivid imagination and noteworthy style make 
A Wrinkle in Time a fountainhead of rich materials 



Dangerous Journey is a modern-day novel of escape* Twelve-year old 
Laszlo Kerek (Latsi) runs away from a policeman who is taking him 
to a Hungarian youth camp* He has many adventures getting to and 
across the Austrian-Hungarian border* Even when he reaches 
Vienna he is not safe, but must escape from a Hungarian kidnapper* 
At book’s end he is able to fly to Sweden— and freedom* 



Each of these novels is suspenseful* After the students have read 
one of the novels, have them discuss it in the light of the 
objectives for the unit* The following questions are typical of the 
kind which should yield key understanding s about suspense stories* 



tfhat type of novel is this? (science fiction, horror, supernatural, 
etc*) 

What is the plot? The sub-plot? 

Who are the main characters of the novel? 

In what ways are they memorable or unique ? 

In what ways does the author create provocative settings? 

How does the author create specific moods through description? 



What unusual conflicts occur in the novel? 

What parts of the novel seem real, unreal, or supernatural? 

Does this work appeal to the reader’s emotions or to the reader’s 
logic and reason? How? „ 



A Wrinkle in Time contains many unique characters, provocative 
settings, and passages which effectively create mood and suspense. 
Have the students locate their favorite passages, read them aloud, 
and explain why they selected them* Effective passages include* 



p.3, beginning - "In her attic bedroom — — " 

P •17, beginning - "Mrs* ^Whatsit untied a blue and green paisley 
scarf , — — — " r :•>- 

p*30, beginning -"Charles Wallace looked troubed*" 

P*3U> beginning ■-’'The haunted housis was half in the shadows—" 
p.57, beginning-"Then she f elt herltobsagaln. » 





The action in Dangerous Journey is exciting. Have students select 
passages in which the action generates terror and suspense. After 
reading the passages aloud, have each student attempt to explain 
what 2£r 0 Earner i did to create a specific mood. Examples are found 
on: 



page 178, beginning — "Latsi's eyes opened wide with terror. " 
page lOij., beginning - "He tensed his muscles, — n 

A number of the characters in Dangerous Journey are worthy of con- 
sideration. Latsi 5 s efforts to escape grow into a fierce determin- 
ation; his struggles to overcome the hardships he encounters provide 
insights into his character. Other characters wortby of study are 
Pishta, instigator of the escape, Herr Kleiner, the sinister contact 
in Vienna, and Mr. Vere and Suzy, both of whom befriended Latsi. A 
number of secondary characters live in Communist Hungary and do not 
try to escape. A close look at these characters might prove inter- 
esting, both in regard to their character traits and the conflicts 
they face. Finally, contrasting the communist state from which 
Latsi is trying to escape with the countries he manages to reach 
will give additional insight into both plot and characters. 

BELATED COMPOSITION ACTIVITIES 
Recommended Activities 



A. Suggest several titles for short stories or ask a small committee to 
propose some imaginative titles. Have each student select a title, 
develop a suitable plot and write an original story. Examples: 

The Sealed Room 

The Telltale Clock 

Alarm at Midnight 

The Disappearing Twin 

A Case of No t- So -Grand Larceny 

The Deadly Fog 

The Murder Planned for this Hour Will Not Take Place 

B. Long-Range Reading and Projects, D, page 3. Retell actual stories from 
newspapers filling in the descriptive details. 

C. Developmental Activity F, page 8. Write one-sentence descriptions of 
pictures. 

D. Developmental Activity G, page 9. Write descriptions of situations 
having definite mood and evoking a definite emotion. 

E. Developmental Activity J, page 12. Write a personal experience from 
the third person point of view. 

Additional Suggestions 

A. Have the class or individual students graphically create a mysterious 
island such as might be the setting for a suspense adventure • Various 
areas or places should be labeled, with clues to their geography and 
their danger provided. The name of the island should be selected with 
care® Then each student should write one or two paragraphs in which he 
develops the setting for a short story, based on the drawing. 
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B. As a library assignment, have the students use the Header 1 s Guide to 
Periodic Literature to locate information on strange or unaccountable 
incidents or mysteries or have them collect newspaper accounts of such 
testifying events o Have each student select one of these, establish a 
premise (could be scientific) which would apply to it, and then write 
an explanation of the incident proving or disproving the premise. 

C. Have the students write a mysterious message which they might have found 
in a haunted house, on the seashore in a bottle, or painted on a rock. 
The message should give several clues which the reader could untangle to 
reach a solution. Some students might enjoy writing the message in the 
form of a riddle. 

Do Using references from the library, the students could discover how 
cryptographs or codes are developed. Have them locate several famous 
ones and their solutions. Then have thgil write an original code and 
its solution. 

£. Long-Range Reading and Projects, C, page 3« Develop an original 
mystery in play form. 

F. Developmental Activity B, page 5. Write a •'confession'*. 

G. Developmental Activity G, page 9. Write same narrative from a different 
point of view. 

H. Developmental Activity K, page 12. Write original science fiction. 
RELATED LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES 

Recommended Activities 

A. Select a story such as "The Telltale Heart" or 'JThe Open Window" in 
which the author uses very stylized literary English. Have the students 
rewrite five sentences in modern idiomatic ‘English to see the effect on 
the style and its relation to the content. 

B. To achieve a desired effect, the good writer uses precise and vivid 
words from all the form classes — nouns, verbs, adjectives, anil adverbs. 
The inexperienced writer tends to overuse adjectives. By using precise 
nouns and strong, vivid verbs, any writer can convey definite pictures 

to his reader. • .« • 

Exercise Is Nouns 

1. Notice the descriptive force of the nouns in the following examples. 
They either point out certain details in the object being described 
or Imply a comparison.,. 

"He gave a strong pull, and a long drag, and a bully heave at the 
correspondent* s hand." ("The Open Boat" by Stephen Crane) 

"On top, tangled in the underbrush about the; trunks of several small 
spruce trees, was a high-water deposit of diy firewood — sticks and 
twig s^ principally j but also larger portions of seasoned branches, 
and fine, dry, last year's grasses." ("To Build a lire" by Jack 
London) .■ ri’vs •< 
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"Footsteps and sighs, the tread of regiments mar c h i ng in the 
distance, the chink of . money in the cotinting, and the crea king of 
doors held stealthily ajar, appeared to mingle with the patter of 
the drops upon the cupola and the gushing of the water in the 
pipes*" ("Harkheim" by Eobert Louis Stevenson) 



2 * Substitute a vivid noun which is suggested by the sentence context 
for the word "thing(s)" in the following sentences* Where an adjec- 
tive precedes "thing, " see if it can be eliminated* 



a* Out from the shadows staggered a ghastly * hing< , 
b. The room did not have any furniture, except for heaps of strange 
things on the floor and a thing hung on the wall* 

Co Out of the darkness under the trees, low dot-n upon the ground, 
grew a shimmery blue thing* 

d* The cold light of dawn flooded the gruesome thing momentarily* 
e* Near the odd-shaped thing on the paved thing lay a thin layer 
of things * 

f* Screeching madly, the weird thing sailed across the sky and 
toward a thing * 

g* From the deptns of the thing .sounded an unearthly thing * 
h„ When the doctor reached the third and fourth thing* he stopped, 
stood quite tense, and then lifted the thing from the bubbling 
thing , 

i. With a desperate thing the thing soared into space. 

• . * *2 ’ , ' * • 

3* The underlined nouns are too abstract* Add meaning to the sentences 
by substituting in their places concrete nouns (descriptive, 
specific), rich words suggesting sensations or objects you can 
imagine* /' 

Hearing the scraping on the window pane, young Billy jumped 
from his bed and ran toward the man in the next room* 

The black cat . screeched and then climbed the object * 

The sounds of the darkness brought terror to !5 kLs heart* 

Crossing the. dimly lighted street, the stranger carefully 
observed the scene * 

The pounding in his chest increased as he witnessed the sight 
in the cave*. c:; :ir o.C ' 

After his steel frame had been rejuvenated, the robot, like a 
toy soldier, jerked ponderously from the, building * 

The weird rabble clustered in the dankt place * ,y 
On leaving his decompression chamber. Captain Zarack immediately 
saw a spaceman approaching* jv j ar ; b,;.; vjy 

The shapes * gnarled and ghostly in the moonlight, taunted the 
silence with forked fingers* .uj: , • V 

The noise of the disintegrator gun startled the navigator of 
the inter-galactic space ship* f 

U. Tell whether the words are abstract or concrete* Orally give 

reasons' Tor your explanation and support your answers by using the 
words in sentences* 

justice monster chills suspense 

cemetery terror shriek distress 

nightmare Batman faie fog 



S-o 

b* 

C o 

d. 

e. 

f. 

g. 
h* 

i. 

j. 
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5. Additional exercises can be found in Edgar Schuster » Grammar , Usage 
and Style (St, Louis: McGraw-HiU Book Company. "The Nounj 

Lesson b - Styles Using General and Specific Nouns," pp, 103-108, 

Exercise 2; Verbs 



1, When a concrete noun is followed by general or colorless words, the 
meaning is still incomplete, Hie reader, desiring an exact near 'jng, 
has too many possibilities to choose from. To narrow the focus of 
an idea or image (concrete noun), vivid verbs are enployed, In the 
following examples note the power of the verbs or verbals. 



"As the boat bounced from the top of each wave the wind tore through 
the hair of the hatless men, and as the craft plopped her stem 
down again the spray slaved past them," ("The Open Boat" by 
Stephen Crane) 

"Several times he stumbled, and finally he tottered, crumpled up, 
and fell," ("To Build A Fire", by Jack London) 



‘Light flared, A roar filled the room, Des, Eddie, and the skipper 
hurled themselves to the floor and rolled behind tables and a divan. 
The forty-five thundered twice more and feet pounded on the crushed 
coral. It swung to the edge of the highway and was forced to wait 
while a bus and a truck passed, followed by three fast-moving pass- 
enger cars. Then it careened onto the pavement with noisy tires 
and turned north," ("Dead Man In the Water", by Philip Wylie) 



"The rifle fell from his grasp, hit the parapet, fell over, bounded 
off the pale of a barber *s shop beneath and then clattered on the 
pavement," ("The Sniper", by Liam 0* Flaherty) 

2 . Sug g est vivid or more expressive verbs for each of these general 
verbs. For example, “to eat" is a general verb. To be more exact, 
you could say* to gobble, gorge;, devour, consume, gulp, nibble, 
munch, bite, feast j banquet, crunch, or chew, 

to take to hurt to sit 

to look to run to cover 



3 * 



To enhance the context select expressive verbs for the blanks in 
the sentences below, • -' f ' '■* * ^ " 

a. The mad scientist his hands , ■ his body, and 

; : ■ u-!: through the musty passageway, 

b. Edging cat-like toward the open window* the burglar _________ 

into the darkness • : > : .V /,r - 



c. In one last desperate effort he all his strength and 

__________ his body across the crevasse, 

d. Cringing and gasping, the hunter ; ' for his rifle as 

the huge grizzly menacingly , u? ^ 

e. Detective Snoop _________ the cities, for the criminal had 

________ the glass under the rug, 

f. The GTO : ^XLtfH downthePS^ around 

the tortoise For agaa v : sup the mountain, a round the 

horseshoe curve , ~ ? and ' v;sv : bhe boulders below. 
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Exercise 3 s Analysis of descriptive writing 

1. Analyze this paragraph from "Night Drive" by Will F. Jenkins as a 
model of good description. 

Before she fully realized her lost opportunity it was gone 
forever. She went driving on through the night with the muscles of 
her throat constricted and an icy horror filling all her veins. It 
was a beautiful night. It was a warm and an odorous and a softly 
romantic night, - The .car sped through the darkness, its headlights 
flaring before it,, and now and again a moth fluttered helplessly in 
their rays, and once there was something feral flittering by the 
roadside, and as the car sped past it could be seen to be a cat — 
miles from any- house — crouching in the grass at the gravel 1 s edge. 
It had stared at the approaching car, and its eyes had reflected the 
headlights," 

Suggestions for the classrooms 

a. What is the mood created by the author? 

b. What form classes were used in the description? 

c. How did comparisons enhance the mood? 

C» Long-Range Reading and Projects, F, page 3, Identify jargon, 

D, Developmental Activity G, page 9, Analyze the language of suspense. 

E. Developmental Activity I, page 11, Analyze the language used in spine- 
tingling stories of the supernatural, 

EVALUATION 

Note to the Teacher 

The measurement of student progress in the development of this unit should 
be a continuing process. Both discussion in class and composition assign- 
ments are evaluations themselves. To test skill and content, an objective 
type test could be given. Whenever possible the teacher should use new 
materials or novel approaches with old materials. 

A. Read and analyze the following paragraph, 

"Don * t you ever wake up the way I did. For your own sake, be careful 
about things like that,. Don't swim up out of a sudden sleep and look 
around you and see all those things fluttering and drifting and flying 
and creeping and crawling around you — puffy things dripping blood, 
and. filmy, legless creatures, and little bits and snatches of pasty 
human -anatomy. It Trias awful. There was a human hand afloat in the air 
an inch away from my nose; and at my startled gasp it drifted away from 
me, fingers fluttering in the disturbed air from my breath, ; Something 
veined and bulbous popped out from under my chair and rolled across the 
floor, I heard a faint clicking, and looked up into a gnashing set of 
jaws without any face attached, I think I broke down and cried a little. 
I know I passed out again, " (Shottle Bop" by Theodore Sturgeon) 

1, Identify the type of stoxyv (Science fiction, horror, mystery, 
mystery-detective, the supernatural) 
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• What dominate impression has the author created? 

3* List the concrete words l y form class. 

h« 2h the third sentence, why does the author repeat the word "and"? 

5. Explain the connotations of these words as used in the paragraph: 

a, swim do band 

b# fluttering e* set of jaws 

c # filsy 

Bo Review Edgar Allen Poe's "The Telltale Heart" and discuss the following 
questions, identifying the techniques used by the author to develop 
setting, plot, character, and mood: 

1# What relationship is there between the narrator and the old man? 

2. Why aren't names of characters designated? 

3a Of what significance is the presence of the police? 

U. Choice of narrator: Why is it effective to have a first person 

narrator? How does the first person narrator limit the reader's 
knowledge of the actual situation? 

5. Choice of conflict: What details prove that the murder has been 

carefully planned? 

6. Choice of vocabulary: Repeated words or phrases are Important in 

a stoiy* Trace the number of references made to the old man's eye. 

7. Choice of sentence length and structure: What purpose is served by 
the first paragraph? Why does the author use very short sentences 
in some sections? 

MATERIALS 

A. Books 

Alvin, Virginia. Short Stories I. New fork: The Mac mill an Company. 

1961 

Bailey, Matilda and LeaveH, Ullin W* Worlds of People . New York: 
American Book Company. 1956 /. ; . • •. ; j . r * 

Doyle, Arthur Conan (adapted by William Kottmeyer). Cases of Sherlock 
Holmes (Webster Everyreader Series). New York: McGraw-&ill Book 

Company. 19U7 

Hamori, Laszlo. Dangerous Journey a (Translated from the Swedish by 
Annabelle MacMillan) New York: iter court. Brace and World, Inc. 1962 
(paperback) , : " 

Heavey, Regina and Stewart, Harriet L. Teen-Age Tales. Book J>. New 
. York: D. C. Heath and Company. 196U 
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Berber, Harold L. and Nolte, Florence, Book X - Tales of the Mysterious 
(The Follett Basic Learnings Program: English, Learning Tour Language, 

Two). Chicago: Follett Publishing Company. 1966 

Hufljphreyi.il e, Frances T. and M'itzgerald, Frances S. In Orbit . Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Company. 1963 

. On Target o Chicago : Scott, Foresman and 

Company. 1963 



Jacobs, Leland B* and Boot, Jr. Shelton L. Ideas in Literature : 
Directions Book IX. Columbus* Ohio: Char i rr E . Marm -m Books. Inc. 

1955 

Leavell, UUin W. and Caughran, Alex M. Reading With A Purpose . New 
York: American Book Company. 19 59 ~ 

L 1 Engle, Madeleine. A Wrinkle in Time . New York: Farrar, Straus and 

Giroux, Inc. 1962 

Nieman, Egbert U. and 0 ’Daly, Elizabeth C. (eds.). Adventures for 
Readers Book U . New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 19^3 

Poe, Edgar Allan, (adapted by William Kottmeyer). The Gold Bug and 
Other Stories (Webster Everyreader Series). New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Company. 19V? 

Pooley, Robert C. Vanguard . Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company. 

1961 

Pumphrey, Eva Meushaw and KLncheloe', Isabel M. Adventures Ahead . New 
York* Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc. 1962 

Wood, William R. and Husband, John D. (eds.). Short Stories As You Like 
Then . New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 191*0 

B. Recordings 



1. Avallone, Michael. Boris Karloff, narrator. Tales of the Frighten- 
ed. Volume I. 12" 33 1/3 rpm. Mercury MG 20815, Stereo 5o8l5>. 
Includes : "The Man in the Raincoat," "The Deadly Dress, " "The Hand 

of Fate," "Don’t Lose Your Head," "Call At Midnight," "Just Inside 
the Cemetery," "The Fortune Teller," all written especially for 
Mr. Karloff. 



2. Avallone, Michael. Boris Karloff, narrator. Tales of the Frighten- 
ed, Volume II. 12" 33 1/3 rpm. Mercury MG 20816, Stereo 60B16. 
Includes: "5Ke Vampire Sleeps," "Mirror of Death," "Never Kick A 
Black Cat," "The Ladder," •’Nightmare," "Voice From the Grave." 
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3. Sleep No More ! Nelson Olmsted, narrator. 12" 33 1/3 rpm. Vanguard 
VRS 900B. 

Includes: "The Signal Man," "Markheim, " "The Mummy’s Foot," "An 
Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge," "The Body Snatchers," "What Was It?" 

1*. Tales of Terror. Nelson Olmsted, narrator. 12" 33 1/3 rpm. 

Vanguard VRS 9007 . 

Includes: "The Tell-Tale Heart," "Masque of the Red Death," "The 

Strange Case of M. Valdemsr," "The Pit and the Pendulum," "A Cask 
of Amontillado," "The Fall of the House of Usher." 



Film - Symbolism in Literature 
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15 min. C. BCFL 1*653 



Not©: Pages P-22 through F-26 of the original unit are omitted in this 

revised edition. 
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Dnit Objectives 

A. Concepts and Generalizations z To help the students understand that 

1. The detective who solves the mystery is the key factor in detective 
stories. Readers especially enjoy trying to solve the mystery with 
the detective. 

2. Hie writers of horror stories use setting, characters, and plot to 
intensify the reader's emotional response. 

3. Techniques used to present the story, such as language, sound 
effects* and music, can increase the degree of suspense in mystery 
stories. 

!•. Science fiction combines the real world with the writer's imagina- 
tive, science-oriented dream world. Sometimes, these scientific 
'dreams" come true. 

B. Attitudes and values: To encourage 

1* The reading of good stories of mystery, suspense, science fiction, 
and the supernatural for pleasure and relaxation. 

2. Appreciation of the fear and fascination with which most people view 
the unknown, the mysterious, and the supernatural. 

3. Appreciation of the author's skill in handling language to achieve 
special effects. 

C. Skills: To help students develop the ability 

1. To recognize clues leading to the solution of a mystery or 
detective story. 

2. To distinguish between the real and the make believe in stories of 
suspense, horror, science fiction, and the supernatural. 

Initiatory Experiences 

A. To arouse Interest in the use of clues to solve a mystery, help students 

create a class "experience" mystery story as follows: 

1. Present for class observation two or three objects, and explain that 
they are dues found at the scene of a orime. These objeots could 
be almost anything like half of a theater tibket, a road map, a 
piece of paper with several names written on it, a red-stained stone, 
or a car key, 

2. Ask the class to imagine how an episode could have taken place that 
would explain the presence of these particular clues. Students might 



benefit by planning in pairs or in small groups. 

3* Accept and list every student comment on the chalkboard until there 
are enough possibilities in view for the class to begin making 
choices. By selecting a set of characters, the setting, and a 
plausi ble set of circumstances, the class can finish a story. 

h* Call on several students to tell the completed story to the class. 

5. If there is sufficient interest, other "clues" can be offered and 
more story-telling can be encouraged. 

B. To i llustrate the use of fear as a dominant mood, prepare a bulletin 
board. 

1. Have students look through magazines for pictures that they con side r 
frightening or pictures that show someone being frightened. 

2. A s ma ll group of students may select pictures from those the class 
has found, to be mounted and placed on the b ull etin board. 

Long Range Experiences 

To prepare for class discussion or other activities on the supernatural, ask 
students to view episodes of a television series based on the supernatural, such 
as "Dark Shadows," "The Ghost and Mrs. Muir." 

Encourage students to talk about and perhaps keep a record of the following 
items i 

1. Name of the show 

2. The supernatural things that happened 

a. , 

b. . 

After several shows have been seen by most students, the teacher and the 
class may compile all information on a chart. 

Developmental Experiences 

A. Use the story "Inspector’s Lunch" from In Orbit to show how a detective 
uses clues to solve a mystery. Provide the following experiences* 

■ • ; * ' t • • r « ,■ , r, ■ , 

1. To develop interest, have the students examine and talk about the 
material on page 272. 

a. What is happening in -the pioture? 

b. What different objects and/or people can be identified in the 
picture? 

c. What information is offered in the sentences at the top of the 
picture? 

FS §o 



2. Read the story aloud and have students follow along to find out 
how the robber knew that families would be on vacation . 

3. Ask the students to tell how the robber knew what f amili es would 
be on vacation. 



h. The following statements will serve as a "true or false" exercise 

to encourage additional student comments about the story* 

a. Inspector Keddle and Mr. McNair met in a restaurant* 

b. They talked a lot about their fun in the army* 

c. Inspector Keddle described a robbery case. 

d. The criminal entered homes only "while the f am il i es were on 
vacation* 

e. The families had been very careless about their homes. 

f . It was hard to catch the robber because he used a perfect system. 

g. He followed the families out of town. 

h. Mrs. Keddle was no help in solving the crime* 

i. The victims themselves were telling him which houses would be 
empty. 

j. The milkman was told by each housewife and then he robbed the 
houses while they were away. 



£. Suggest that students work in pairs or small groups to identify the 
clues that helped the Inspector. One member of each group may put * 
their list on the board. 

• ' ■" \s \ 

6. Have students identify and list the words used during reading and / 

discussion that are often used in mystery stories, (e.g. detective. 
Inspector, clues, burglar, confession) 

B. To give additional practice in interpreting .clues to solve a mystery, 
provide the following experiences based on the story "Classroom Moratory" 
in In Orbit. 




1. *£cepare and display to the class a plain white envelope containing 
^veral pieces of paper cut from the Sunday comios in the size and 
shape of dollar bill. Show, students the envelope and contents and 
tell them that these are dues in a mystery. Ask the students why 
anyone would out paper in this way and put it in an envelope. Accept 1 
all student guesses and write them on the board. 

2. Read the story aloud to the class up to the end of the seventh para- 
graph in column one on page 292* Have students compare their guesses 
with the explanation given in the story. 

3. Encourage student comments in response to such questions as theses 
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a. Why was the paper put in the envelope? 

> 

b. What has Ellery done at this point to solve the mystery? 

c. What other things do you think he might do? 

d. Have you noticed any other clues? 

1*. Ask the class to read the rest of the story silently to see how 
Ellery solves the mystery. 

5* Have students choose the clues from the following or a similar list 
which helped solve the crime. Students should reread appropriate 
sentences to prove their choices. 

a. An envelope with money in it was missing. 

b. The class period ended at 9:35. 

c. An envelope with paper in it cut to look like money was left 
on the desk. 

d. Three students had single dollar bills. 

e. The paper in the envelope had been cut from the comics. 

f. A thin piece of paper was stuok to one piece of the comics. 

g. A bell sounded in the hall. 

h. David worked at a grocer’s. 

i. The comics were dated April 2U. 

6. Ask students to number the events within the following groups in 
the order in which they happened in the story. Students should 
reread in order to check their work. 

.Group if- •' 

Ellery looked at the paper, cut to the size of dollar bills. 

' Ellery hurried down the street toward Henry Hudson High 

'School. 

■ ■ ■ Louise Carpenter stood at her desk, her pretty face almost 

as white as the envelope she held. fft. 

■■ • i , -1.7' • Group II •• - •_ ‘ ■f : ‘ff f" ' 

Quickly he pulled out the pie of paper the thief had 

put in the substitute envelope. ~ . ^ ; ' ■ 

■ He began to hunt through the room. V 
"Let’s search the desks and seats first, ” he said. 

7. Clues given in the vocabulary exercise on page F-31 will help 
students find the meanings of the words. 

... : F-30.- 



Vocabulary Exercise Using Key Vbrds From "Classroom Ifystery" 



Directions : 



1 . 



A. Try to guess what the word is by looking at the picture clue, the 
meaning clue, and the spelling clue. 

B. Find the word in the story on the page listed. 

C. Write the word in the blank spaces. 

D. If you have time, copy the sentence from the story at the bottom 
of this sheet. 

Picture Clue Meaning Clue Spe ll i n g Clue 

a printed paper, containing news n e r 

p. 291 





people who have committed a 
crime 



a paper case that holds a 
letter 



a very thin slice of anything : 



n a 1 s 
“ "p7 290 



e n v _ 

~ 7 p7 291 



si e r 

p- 293 



t: 








5 . 
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to move forward; or appear 
earlier 




F-31 




c e 



p. 293 



C. Using students as the actors, tape the playlet (at the close of this 
unit) to illustrate the idea that conclusions about a crime should not 
be based on limited information* After listening to the tape, involve 
students in the following experiences; 

1* Improvise scenes between any or all of the witnesses and the attor- 
neys to secure Information not given in the playlet* Several 
versions of each encounter may be given. 

2. Form small groups to act as a jury and reach a verdict. All members 
of the group should be ready to explain their reasoning to the rest 
of the class* When the group reports are made, allow as many stu- 
dents as possible to participate. 

3. Pretend that the students are reporters and write a newspaper account 
of the trial with as many students as possible contributing to the 
story. The teacher will write the class account on the board. 

D. To make use of what the students have learned about clues, have the 
students play the game ,, Clue ,, (Parker Brothers Detective Game). 

E. Use "The Red-Headed League" in Kottmeyer's Cages of Sherlock Holmes to 
show how an author focuses the reader's attention on the detective's 
use of intuition and logic to solve a mystery* y^ecause it is so long, 
this story is divided into four separate lessonsT The recorded version, 
available on Libraphone A 1608, should also be divided into several 
sections^ 

First Lesson - pages 33-39 to the end of the first full paragraph 

1. Prior to the actual presentation of this lesson, select students to 
prepare oral readings of the roles of Holmes, Mr. Wilson, and 

Dr. Watson. Be sure that these students get the chance to read 
silently and practice reading orally before they perform for the 
class. The same roles may be performed by other students if the 
class appears to be sufficiently interested. 

2. To motivate the reading, have the students list and talk about detec- 
tives that they have seen on television or in the movies. Their 
comments should be directed toward such things as detective's lan- 
guage, dress, methods, special skills, and other distinguishing 
characteristics • 

3. As the story is being read, ask the class to follow along in their 
own books and listen for the special characteristics of Sherlock 
Holmes. Student comments about Holmes should be listed next to the 
list of student comments about other detectives. 

U* As a follow-up, the students may complete the following or similar 
exercises and correct them orally. Use these activities to stimulate 
as much student talk about the story as possible. 




Directions ; Find the following facts in Idle story, write the 
~ ~ number of the page and paragraph, and be prepared to 

read this paragraph aloud. 

a. Sherlock Holmes introduces Mr. Wilson to his partner, Watson. 

b. Mr. Watson saw nothing unusual about Mr. Wilson except his 
red hair. 



c. Holmes knew by Mr. Wilson's hands that he had done hard work. 



d. Holmes knew Mr. Wilson had been to China because of a tattoo 
and a watch chain. ) 



/ 

e. Mr. Wilson had a pawnbroker's shop where \he hired one clerk. 



f . Mr. Spaulding brought Mr. Wilson the newspaper containing the 
ad for red-headed men. 



g. Mr. Wilson took Vincent Spaulding along to see about the job. 

h. The Red-Headed League was started by an American millionaire who 
had red hair. 



Directions t Which of these sentences best summarizes this story? 

Be prepared to reread to support your choice. 

a. Mr. Holmes learned much about Mr. Wilson. 

b. Holmes learned all of Mr. Wilson's story. 

c. Mr. Wilson had red hair. 

d. Mr. Spaulding took many pictures. 

Second Lesson - pages 39-1*5 to the end of paragraph 5 

1. As an Introduction, encourage student comments about the following or 
similar topics; 

a. Holmes compared to other detectives. 

b. Review major events from Lesson One. 

2 . Read this part of the story aloud and have students complete the 
following multiple choice exercise orally. Ask students to reread 
those sections of the story that prove their answers. ‘ 

a. How did Spaulding get Mr. Wilson into the office of the Red- 
Headed League? 

He pushed, pulled, and butted. 

_______ He took him in the back way. 

He went early and was first in line. 
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b. Why did Duncan Boss pull Mr. Wilson 1 s hair? 

Q 

He wanted to hurt him, 

He wanted to see If Mr. Wilson wore a wig. 

He was trying to keep him from running away. 

c. Why was Mr. Wilson willing to work from ten tntil two for 
Duncan Boss? 

He always liked to sleep late. 

The pawnshop was busiest during these hours. 

His eyes were weak and he depended upon daylight. 

d. How much money was Mr. Wilson paid? 

BbTty dollars a week. 

Four pounds a day. 

Four pounds a week, 

e. Where did Mr. Wilson find Duncan Ross? 

He did not find him. 

He was at 17 King Edwards Street. 

He was with Vincent Spaulding. 

Third Lesson - pages U5-52 to the end of paragraph U 

1. Encourage student comments about the following (or similar) topics* 

a. The main events of the story so far. 

b. Names and descriptions of characters. 

c. Key words, such as mysterious, hawk-like, violinist, detective . 

d. Parts of the story that they like or dislike. 

2. Continue reading aloud. During and/or after reading^ ask students 
to complete the following statements and prepare to tell everything 
they can discover about each. 

a. Mb. Wilson had hired Vincent Spaulding because he was smart 

and would work . 

b. Sherlock Holmes jumped up and asked if Vincent Spaulding had 'j 

holes in his ears for - :s . 
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c. Holmes had a -like nose. 

d. Holmes _ on the sidewalk two or three times with his 

stick. 

e. Holmes knocked on Mr. Wilson's door so that he could see the 
of the man who answered. 

f . Holmes and Dr. Watson planned to hear a play the 

violin that afternoon. 

g. Hr. Jones of Scotland Yard was a police . 

h. John Clay was a killer and a who was expected to be 

seen tonight. 

Fourth Lesson - pages 5U to the end of the story 

1. Before reading, have the students work in small groups to complete 
the following experiences: 

a. Examine items or pictures on pages f£>. Be prepared to explain 
your group's ideas to the class. 

b. Discuss and decide on an ending for this story that seems appro- 
priate to members of each group. The ideas of each group should 
be written in brief form on the board so that they can be com- 
pared to the author's ending. 

2. Continue reading aloud to the class. To provide a change from the 
teacher's voice, students may be encouraged to participate in the 
following or. similar ways: 

a. rereading especially interesting or suspenseful lines or 
paragraphs. 

b. pretending to be one of the characters and reading the lines 
written for that character. 

c. commenting about any part of the story. 

3. After reading, have students work in small groups to complete the 
following or similar exercises: 

a. Prepare an improvisation of an incident from the story. 

b. Write an account of one incident to be read to the class. 

c. Prepare a set of true-false statements to be used by the class. 

d. Prepare a radio newscast based on an incident from the story. 

e. Rewrite an incident from the story as it might appear today, 
using a "hippy" hero and "hippy" language to be read to the class. 

To review •the importance of clues to solving a mystery, the teacher may 

read to the class one or two selections from Two-Mtnute Mysteries . "The 
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Case of the Lookout" and "The Case of the Lazy Murderer 1 ' are suitable- 
Have the students talk about the following: 

1* the clues 

2 - the characters 

3. the possible solution. 

To introduce the students to the horror story and to one of its master 
stylists, play the recording of Edgar Allan Poe's The Telltale Heart . 

1. Before listening, encourage students to talk about the idea of 
“telling on" someone. 

a. Ask students to provide and list synonyms for the word “squealer. 

b. Suggest that one word in the title might fit on this list. 

c. Ask students to listen and be able to explain how a heart 
becomes a tattle- tale. 

2. Play the recording and ask students to listen for answers v> the 
following exercise. Use these answers as a beginning in an effort 
to get the maximum number of students involved in talking about 
the story . 

a. The man says, "Why would you say I am ?" 

b. He says, "One of the old man's eyes reminded me of a __________ eye. 

c. He says, "I was never kinder to the old man than I was the week 

before I . » 

d. The man looked into the old man's room every night at • 

(time) 

e. The man killed the old man by . 

f. He put the body . 

g. The police arrived at . ' 

h. When the killer sat down with the police, he put his chair 

exactly over the • • » •••' . * - / 

i. The police did not hear the but the man did. 

J. The man confessed so he could get away from 

3. Play the recording again for the foXlottfLng or similar reasons* 

a. to enjoy listening 

b. to spot passages which support answers to exercise questions 



c. to see how fear, horror, shock, and excitement are created 
by the music, by the use of certain words, and by the voice 
of the actor. 

li. Student volunteers may plan and present improvisations of the 
following: 

a. The killer opening the door and watching the eye. 

b. The killer talking to the police while listening to the 
beating heart. 

To help the students recognize that setting contributes to suspense 
and horror, have the students draw a setting for a suspense or horror 
story. 

1* Set the mood in the classroom by making the following or similar 
changes : 

a. Hake the room as dark as possible. 

b. Display such objects as a skull, a burning candle, a sheet over 
a chair or table, and plastic spiders. 

c. Draw on the board or use plastic to make spider webs. 

d. Have a table covered with thick dust. 

2. Ask students to orally identify each object and tell their reaction 
to it. 

3. Develop with the class a list of places where these objects are 
likely to be found. List all comments on the board. 

Note: Beware of student tendency to emphasize violence and weapons 

and to overlook the desired eeriness. 

b. Have students draw a scene that in their opinion is appropriate as 
a setting for a suspense or horror story. 

To show that setting may determine or affect events, use the story 
"Cemetery Path" in Learning Your Language/Two. Tales of the Mysterious. 
Book 1, and complete the following: 

1. Before reading, have the students examine the picture on the front 
cover of the book and : enoourage student oral reaction with questions 
such as the following: 

a. Is this a good picture for a mystery story? Why? 

b. What do you see that fits into a mystery? 

c. Can you think of other scenes which might help create suspense? 
(The students may show the drawings they made for Experience H-b 
to the class.) 
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. Have several students dramatize their impression of a tinrfH person 
visiting a cemetery at night. Ask the class audience to watch the 
student actors carefully and to he prepared to comment about the 
followings 

a. the number of different, recognizable feelings shown by the 
actor, (shock, fear, worry, anger) 

b. the methods used to portray each feeling, (facial expression, 
sounds, actions) 

3# Head "Cemetery Path" aloud and ask students to listen for answers 
to the following fill-in 'blanks exercise. Use these answers as the 
beginning of student talk about this story. 

Directions: Pill in the blanks to make a complete statement. 

a. Ivan *s two nicknames were and . 

b. The lieutenant offered Ivan to cross 

the cemetery. 

c. To prove that he had crossed the cemetery, Ivan was supposed, 

to . 

d. The cause of Ivan's death was . 

U. Have several students pantomime Ivan’s visit to the cemetery. The 
class should observe and react to the way the actors show the 
followings 

a. Ivan’s feelings 

b. the way Ivan walked through the cemetery 

c. Ivan's facial expressions 

d. the sounds that Ivan makes 

e. Ivan's effort to escape. 

5. As a summarizing experience, students may complete the exercise 
under "Main Idea' 1 on page 31 in Tales of the Mysterious . 

J. Ask students to reread "Cemetery Path" in order to find and list the 

particular words used by this author to create suspense and fear. Provide 
additional experiences with these words by hiving students involved in 
the following activities: 

1. Making a class list of such words on tho board. 

2. Composing sentences that include these words either orally or in 
writing. 

JU Ma k ing up an cne£g0lMfc^ story that included these words. 



U> Completing the following exercise; 

a. Put two lists of words similar to the lists below on index 

cards or small slips of paper with each list on a different color. 



Places 


Descriptive Wor< 


cave 


haunted 


forests 


gloony 


pawnshop 


moss-covered 


alley 


cursed 


cellar 


narrow 


attic 


dark 


cell 


shadow 


house 


damp 



b. Ask students to draw one card from the stack which is face down 
on the desk. 

c. Fair students so that their cards are of different colors) then 
have them compose sentences using their two words. 

d. Students may trade cards and continue writing sentences if 
interests warrants it. 

The following experiences illustrate the way music and sounds create moods. 

1. Ask students to listen to the selection "The Masque of the Red Death, " 
"The City In the Sea, " and "The Beach Cat" from the recording Basil 
Rathbone Reads Edgar' Allan Poe and list the sounds that are used to 
create suspense. Students may refer to these individual lists and 
contribute to one complete class list on the chalkboard. 

2. Listen to the sounds recorded on Side Two of the record Chilling , 
Thrilling Sounds of Idle Haunted House (Disneyland, 12 ", 33 1/3, 

D Q 1257) and lislf” these sounds. Encourage student cpraments about 
the following or similar questions. 

a. What are the sounds that you heard? 

b. Which sounds in your opinion are the most chilling? 

c. Can you recall any story from television, movies, or reading 
that used these or similar sounds? 

3. Student volunteers may make a tape of eerie and unusual sounds which 
in their opinion could contribute to the feelings of suspense and/or 
fear in a story and play their tape for idle class. 

U» Have students make a collection of recordings that could be used as 
background music for suspense stories and play them for the class. 
Encourage student comments about the kind of story or television show 
that would be made more effective by the use of this music. 

$» Read aloud to the class certain sections from "Ghost Guards Gold" 
in In Orbit, then play several t; ^es of recorded music. 
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Suggested Paragraph 
Page 270, coltnmi 1, 
paragraphs 6, and 7 
and from column 2, 
paragraphs 1-6 



Suggested jfagfc 

1. Any student records 

2. «A Shot In the Dark" 

3- "The Pink Panther Theme" 
it. "Spellbound Concerto" 



Ask students to select the music that in their opinion fits this 
particular story. Encourage students to match the story and the 
music in the following or similar areas: 



a. quickness of movement 

b. presence of danger 

c. presence of eeriness 

d. marked contrast. 



Insist that students refer to specific characteristics of both the 
music and the writing as precisely as their language will allow. 

If interest in the story is maintained, continue reading aloud with 
the student-chosen mood music playing in the background. 

6. Play any single band on Side One of the record, Cih-MUng , Thrilling 
Sounds of the Haunted House (Disneyland, D Q 1257), and direct or 
arrange the following activities: 

a. Ask students in small groups to first listen carefully to the 
assigned band, then discuss the short narration and the sounds 
among themselves, and then make up a set of Interesting circum- 
stances that would explain everything on that band. Either tell 
this story to the class, or prepare a written version that may 
be read to the class. 

b. Have students draw a picture that illustrates the particular 
combination of narration and sounds on the chosen band. Encour- 
age the use of color and imagination to emphasize one or more 
major impressions oonveyed by this band. 

c. Student groups may discuss, plan, and practice on improvisations 
of one band before they perform it for the whole class. 

d. Aslc students to record^ on a checklist like the following, the 
variety of sounds that they hear. 

wind howling " 

cat screaming 

rain . 

woman screaking ______ 

oreaking door , 
eerie laughter . 

man groaning 

thunder • , , 

The band can be replayed to check the lists; The class can 




then be asked to m a k e up a story using the same sounds in 
a different sequence* 

L. lb demonstrate the as© of the unexpected ending to startle the reader, 
arrange the following experiences s 

1. Write the following or a similar incomplete poem on the board. 

Jack and Jill went up a hill 
To fetch a pail of water. 

Jack fell do mi and broke his crown. 



a. Ask the cl a ss to comment on the expected ending to this poem. 

b. Suggest the surprise ending "And his Blue Cross wouldn't cover 
it" and give students the opportunity to write and to read 
other surprise endings. 

2. Read aloud the beginning of "The Killer and the Letter" in Top 
Flight. Stop reading at an appropriate point for the class~and 
direct students to continue reading silently to discover the surprise 
ending to this story. 

3. Play the recording "Richard Cory" by Sin»n and Garfunkel from Sounds 

of Silence . ‘ 

a. Ask students to write true or false for each of the following 
statements s 

Richard Cory owns half the town. 

Richard Cory's father was a policeman. 

The singers work in Richard Cory's factory. 

The singers curse Richard Cory. 

Richard Cory owns a yacht. 

b. Have students talk about the following statements. Allow as 
many students as possible to respond. 

(1) What makes the ending surprising? 

(2) What clues in the song prepare you for the ending? 

(Play the reoord again to help the students answer.) 

M. Use the Classics Illustrated version of "A Journey to the Center of the 
Barth" in Open Hig hways 7 to provide an introductory experience with 
eolenoe f lotion. 

1. Assign a student to be prepared to read aloud for each of the char- 
acters. Also have a student prepare to serve as narrator to 
read the transitional material. 

2. Students may turn to page 250 to identify the author. Have them 
check the glossary to find information about the author. 



3. Have "the students turn to "The Man Who Invented the Future" on 

page 2ii7.and talk about the title and how it might apply to Verne. 
Read this selection to the students while they listen to learn •why 
this title applies to Verne. 

U* Ask individuals to read aloud sections of the story "Journey to the 
Center of the Earth" while everyone else follows in the book. 

5. After reading, discuss questions like these: 

a. Which parts of the story seem to be based on scientific fact? 

b. How is "Stroniboli" explained in the glossary? Why do you think 
it was mentioned as the place where they exited? 

c. Where did the journey begin? How did the narrator and his uncle 
get to Iceland? 

d. Which parts of the story seem unreal and fantastic? Why? 



N. To provide additional experience in reading science fiction stories, 
assign ’Robot with a Gun " in Stories for Teen-Agers Book A or Tales 
of the Mysterious ,, 
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1. Prepare the class for reading by having a number of students react 
to such questions as the following: 

a. What is a robot? Have you ever watched a TV show or read any 
stories with a robot in them? Tell about them. 

b. Have you ever wondered if robots have feelings? Would it make 
any difference if they did? Why? 

c. Read the story to see what the author suggests might happen 
if a robot had feelings. 

2. After reading help the students to share the story by encouraging 
as many students as possible to explain how having feelings caused 
trouble for the robot. 

3. After discussing the story, the students may enjoy the following 
experience: 

Directions; These questions should be placed on slips of paper and 
put in a box. Select a student to act as "caller " as in Bingo and 
draw one slip at a time and read it to the class. Each student will 
have a copy of the fact sheet pictured below. Students having a 
fact sheet with the answer will place an object, such as a slip of 
paper, on the correct answer. Papers on four squares in a row in 
any direction are necessary to win. 

Questions 

The patient is this story is a . (complete statement) 

True or False - Br. Newman is a doctor who treats problems 
of the mind. 




The patient *s problem was that be wished to . (complete) 

Mrs. Gruroback couldn't afford the robot's keep so she decided 
to him. 



A week later the patient became part of a display- 

touring the country. 

The patient begged the doctor to make him into a . 

Dr. Newman helped the patient by proving that he had much to 
for. 

The doctor said, "The good things in life will not be handed 
you; you must them. " 

True or False - The patient killed the doctor. 

The patient left his __________ on the when he left. 

The doctor was happy because ho was able to ■ someone. 

The doctor took a small from his desk and began 

winding himself up. 

The word that best describes how the patient felt about his 
master is . 

The patient complained that people treated him like a 

because he was different from them. : ^ ■" 

Whether the patient was flesh and blood or metal and batteries, 
he felt the need to be a part of a . 

Sample Fact Sheet 
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earn 


love 


gun 


freak V 


help 


robot 

1 \ , 

‘ . J 


• false 


true 


key- 


science 


kill 


group 


live 


couch 


sell 


human 

being 



Answers to all 
questions appear on 
all sheets Everyon e 
will win if the caller 
continues until all 
questions are drawn. 



/Note: Additional "Bingo" type vocabulary games can be constructed 

"based on any appropriate list of words. In a less complex version, 
the caller could read one word at a time. Such games provide a 
valuable change of pace../ 



0. To capitalize on interest created by reading "Robot with, a Gun" and to 
encourage further study on the subject of robots, help the students to 
build a robot. Groups of. students may be assigned responsibility for 
various parts — a cylindrical body of metal or pasteboard, a square 
head Kith antennas, light bulb eyes (red and green) and appendages. 



P. As an additional science fiction experience, use the story "Minister 
Without Portfolio" in Stories for Teen-Agers Book A. 

1. Gather as many capsules and pills of different colors as possible 
(or pictures of pills) to show to the class. Ask the class to 

talk about the following questions: 

a. Why do drug manufacturers make medicine in so many different 
colors? (To make them easily distinguishable.) 

b. What is color blindness? Could being color blind cause a person 
who had to take more than one kind of medicine a problem? How? 

c. 3h what other ways might color blindness cause a person problems? 

d. Read the story to find out how color blindness causes problems 
for the main character. 



2. Read to the class pages 211-211* to have them discover how color 
blindness causes problems for the main character. 

3 . After listening to the first part the students may react to 
questions such as the followfngs 

a. How has color blindness caused trouble for Mrs. Criswell? 

b. Who were the men that Mrs. Criswell met? 

c. What clues are given in the story to help you guess? 

d. Continue reading silently to find out who the men are. 

1*. As a follow-up, the students should share the story by answering the 
key question. Then they may complete the exercise entitled "Color 
Blind J Who, Ife?" inserted at the close of this unit. 

Q. To show how the mass media present science fiction, divide the class 
into groups to engage in ahe following experiences : 

1. Explore the presentation of science fiction on TV, Have the students 
list current science fiction shows and prepare a report using the 
following questions as a guides 




a. Who are the main characters? What kinds of things do they do? 

b. What parts do you believe? 



What parts of the show do you find difficult to believe? 
What things do you expect the characters to do each week? 
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e. Miat is there about the show that nrny appeal to many viewers? 

2. Investigate movie listings to find a science fiction movie at a 
local theater that would be appropriate -for a class trip. 

3. E xamin e science fiction as it appears in comic strips. Make a class 
project of collecting the comic books and newspapers that contain 
science fiction comic strips When a sufficient number become avail - 
able, give students the opportunity to read them and then tell the 
class about the scientific ideas, situations, and characters that 
are included. 

The Kovel 



Dangerous Journey , by Laszlo Hamori, is a' book that appeals to students who 
ordinarily do not enjoy reading. Dangerous Journey is a mod era -day novel of 
escape. Twelve-year-old Latsi runs away from a policeman who is taking him 
to a Hungarian youth camp. He has many adventures getting to and across the 
Hungarian-Austrian border. Even when he reaches Vienna he is not safe, but 
must escape from a Hungarian kidnapper. At the book*s end he is able to fly 
to Sweden — and freedom. 

In reading Dangerous Journey slow students will need help, in ,sp±te of the 
high interest level of the novel. The reading should go quickly to maintain 
students* interest. Keep questions concerning plot to a minimum so that 
students are not discouraged by minor details. Names of people and places 
in the novel are foreign. Place as little emphasis as possible on these 
terms so students' reading is not hindered by them. 

Before the reading, the teacher should give the class some background on 
the Communist occupation of Hungary at the time of the 1956 Hungarian revolt. 
Students will appreciate the novel more if they understand what life is like 
in a police state. 

Suggestions for the teacher: 

1. Set the stage for the novel by reading Chapter 1 and the beginning 
of Chapter 2 aloud. Let students begin reading silently on page 19 
at the words "So long. Comrade Youth Warden. " 

2. In Chapter U Latsi and Pishta introduce themselves to each other. 

To help students understand the boys* backgrounds, list the phrases 
on the chalkboard which identify the boys. 

3. To lessen the required reading time and to maintain continuity, sum- 
marize several chapters orally or on tape. Chapters 6, 7 , and 8 are 
suggested for summarizing. Let students resume reading on page 77 
at the word s "Latsi * a eyes opened wide with terror." 

L. Have a good reader prepare to read Chapter 10 aloud to the class. 

5. After they have read Chapter 11, "Under the Barbed Wire, 11 have a 
group of students make a drawing, a bulletin board display, or a 
diorama, to illustrate this scene. 

6. Let students dramatize the incident in Chapter 12 in which Latsi 
pretends to be deaf and dumb. 



7. Explain to the students the shift from Latsi ’s adventures in Chapter 

? 13 and Pishta ' s adventures in Chapter lh. 

8. Choose students to tape record the conversation between Latsi and 
Herr Kleiner in Chapter 15>. Flay this tape recording to the class 
instead of having them read the chapter. 

9. Head aloud Chapter 16, "A liysterious Letter, " to help students 
understand the change of scenes. 

10. Ask the students what movie or TV actor could best play the part of 
Herr Kleiner. Have the class read Chapter 17 silently and decide 
whether the actor they have chosen can show Kleiner's ’'other face.” 

11. To keep the reading of the novel in pace with the action in the 
final chapters, read to the students Chapters 18-21. 



Attached Exercises 



Jury Trial 

Tlie scene is a courtroom. The prosecutor is standing facing the jury (the 
class), Walter Baker and his attorney are seated at the right at a long table 
upon which there are many papers and a folder. The judge is seated behind a 
desk in the center. The prosecutor has a table to the left.* Each witness will 
sit in a chair to the left of the judge’s desk as he answers questions. 

Prosecutor* The state is going to prove that Walter Baker did enter the apart- 
ment of MLss Alice Simonds at Millstone Drive on the evening of October 11 
and did rob her safe of two hundred dollars in cash and a diamond watch 
valued at $700.00. ... (pause) The state calls Miss Alice Simonds as its 
first witness. Miss Simonds, do you live alone at Millstone Drive? 
lass Simonds: Yes, I do. 

Prosecutor: Now tell us. Miss Simonds, exactly that happened on the evening 

of October 11. 

Miss Simonds: Well, I was just returning from the beauty shop and as I got off 

the elevator on my floor, X saw a man hurrying down the hall from the direc- 
tion of my apartment door. He was about six feet tall, rather heavy, over 
two hundred pounds. He had bright; red hair, bushy eyebrows and was carrying 
a brown paper bag. I couldn’t see his mouth and chin because he had his coat 
collar turned up. When I got to my door, I saw it was open a little way, so 
I rushed in and found the door of the wall safe open, My money and watch 
were gone. . I called the police. 

Prosecutor: What was this man wearing, MLss Simonds? 

Miss Simonds: He wore brown pants and a plaid suit coat, no hat. 

Prosecutor: Thank you, IBLss Simonds. Now I call Archie Sloan to the stand. 

(Archie takes the stand.) Mr. Sloan, what is your job? 

Archie Sloan: I run 1116 elevator in the Millstone Apartment building. 

Prosecutor: Ik*. Sloan, do you remember taking Miss Simonds to her floor on 

the evening of October 11? 



Archies Yes, X do . She got off the elevator and a wan got on and said he was 
in a hurry to get down. He had an appointment and was late. So I took h-im 
down. He left the elevator and went out the side door of the lobby toward 
Gray Street. 

Prosecutors Can you describe this man, Mr. Sloan? 

Archies Ke was a large man, about sis feet tall and with red hair. He was 
carrying a paper bag. 

Prosecutors Thank you, Mr. Sloan. How the state calls Officer Johnston to the 
stand. (Officer Johnston takes stand. ) Officer Johnston, would you tell 
us exactly what happened on the evening of October 11? 

Officer Johnstons Yes. Well, I was cruising in the vicinity of Millstone Drive 
Apartments when the call came through, X noticed a man fitting the descrip- 
tion waiting for the light about a block from the apartment building. I 
picked him up and took him to headquarters for questioning. That's the man 
over there, (points to Walter Baker) 

Prosecutors Was he carrying anything? 

Officer! Yes, he was carrying a brown paper bag. 

Prosecutors Thank you. Officer Johnston. The state rests its case. 

(Defense attorney comes forward. ) 

Defense Attorneys We will prove that this man is not the person who robb -1 Miss 
Simonds* apartment on October 11. The defense calls to the stand Mr. 

Marvin Branoon. (Mr. Branoon takes the stand.) Mr. Branoon, what is your 
occupation? 

Mr. Branoon: I am caretaker at Millstone Apartments. 

Defense Attorneys Tell us, Mr. Branoon, exactly what you saw on the evening 
of October 11. 

Mr. Branoon: I saw most of the people who live at the Millstone Apartments 

coming home from work or going to night jobs. 



Defense Attorneys Did you see any strangers entering or leaving the b uildin g? 

Mr. Branoon* No, I did not# X saw most everyone that day# It was my day to 
trim the shrubbery out front# Everyone who came in or out either belonged 
Here, or was with a tenant. 

Defense Attorney* Thank you, Mr. Branoon. You may step down# (Mr. Branoon 
leaves stand#) The defense calls Sergeant Pepper. (Sgt. Pepper takes 
stand#) Sgt. Pepper, did you examine Walter Baker then he was brought into 
the station on October 11? 

Sgt. Peppers Yes, I did. He weighs 190 lbs. and is £> feet, 10 inches tall. 

He was wearing a plaid coat, brown pants, and was carrying a paper bag with 
his lunch in it. ... He had two sandwiches and some cake. 

Defense Attorney* Did you find on him any large amount of cash or a lady's 
diamond watch? 



Sgt. Pepper* No. He had only $6.U0 in his pocket. 

Defense Attorneys Thank you. Viy next witness is Walter Baker. Ik*. Baker, 
where were you on the evening of October 11? 

Mr. Baker: I went to work as usual. X work night at the Smith Truck Co. as a 

guard at the gate. 

Defense Attorney* Mr. Baker, why were you in the Millstone Apartment building 
on October 11? 

Mr. Baker* I live there. 

Defense Attorney* Thank you. You may step down. The defense rests its case. 

Prosecutors Less than ten minutes after Miss Simonds's safe was robbed Walter 
Baker was picked up a blook away. He fits the description of the burglar - 
red hair, tall, and heavy — and he was dressed as the thief had been when 
Miss Simonds met him. The defense has not produced a witness telling us why 
Mr. Baker was on the same floor as Miss Simonds's apartment, nor why he was 
in such a hurry. They have not proven that he did not come from Miss 
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Simonds's apartment. The state asks you to find Walter Baker guilty of 
burglary. 

Defense Attorneys Walter Baker is not six feet tall, nor does he weigh 200 
pounds, Baker was picked up less than ten minutes after the crime w as 

discovered. Where were the money and the watch? Finally, Mr. Baker has a 
perfect right to be in the Millstone Jfenor Apartments* He lives there* 

He merely needed to hurry to get to work on time. The defense asks you 
to find him not guilty. 
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Color Blind! who , Me? 

1. This is Mrs . Criswell . She wore a large cartwheel hat. Color her* 



2. These are the birds Mrs. Criswell was supposed to watch . Color them as 
she saw them. 



3* These are the same birds, but Clara saw them in a different way. Color 
them as Clara saw them. 



U. These are the friendly strangers. Color the first two as Mrs. Criswell 
saw them. Color the other two as they looked to everyone else. 
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GRADE EIGHT 



REGTL'flAL AND "OCCUPATIONAL" DIALECTS 

I. 3NTHDDP CTOHT NOTE TD THE TEACHER 

Thf» ei gh th grade dialect unit builds on the concepts of the dia l ect unit of 
the seventh grade , which emphasized these generalizations : 

A dialect is a variation in the font of a language characterized by differences 
in pronunciation, vocabulary, and grartnar* 

Everyone varies hie dialect according to his age, education, purpose, the 
person to whom he is speaking or writing, and the nature of the occasion* 

Jargon is the particular form of lan guage used by members of a particular 
occupation, avocation, or social group* 

Th-ia unit should be used as a brief introduction to the regional dialects we 
all speak, but: the major emphasis on the observation of dialects in one * s own 
communities and on television and film, and on the way writers use dialect in 
literature stould be placed within the other units of the course where appro- 
priate* This introductory unit should make clear some of the differences in 
vocabulary, pronunciation, and granmar that occur as regional peculiarities 
of the oral language rather than as d elib erate ling uistic choices of writing, 
or as "idiolects'* or social-class dialect differences* 

II. CONTROLLING GENERALIZATIONS 

A. A regional dialect represents variations in pronunciation, vocabulary, 
and grammar which occur in different regions of the country* 

B. There is no "standard" American English dialect* "Standard" spoken 
English is that regional dialect that is used by the majority of educated 
people in any given region. 

C. Authors make use of regional dialects to le nd authenticity to their 
stories and characterizations* 

D. The mass media provide excellent opportunities to "observe" a number of 
different regional dialects* 

III. SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 



Generalization A: A regional dialect represents variations in pronunciation, 

vocabulary, and grammar which occur in different regions 
of the country. 



1. What word do you use? 




a* soda, soda pop, .soft drink, tonic 

b. living room, sitting room, parlor, front room, or ••••••»• 

c* andirons, dogs, fire dogs, dog Irons 
d* mantel, mantel piece, mantel shelf, fire board 
e* roller shades, curtains, blinds, window shades 

L-ll 







f. clothes closet, closet, cupboard, clothes press 
g* storeroom, lumber room, junk room, catch-all 
h. porch, stoop, veranda 

i* gutter (or roof) eaves trough, water trough 

j. pail, bucket 

k. fiying pan, skillet, spider 
1* faucet, spigot 

ra, paper bag, bag, sack, poke 
n. lift, elevator 

How much agreement is there among members of your class? Ask those 
students who seem to have a noticeably different usage to tell where 
their family came from. Try to determine if the differences are 
regional or if they result from some other factors. 

Assignment : In an original cartoon illustrate the type of 

confusion that could easily occur between two or more people who 
have different language backgrounds. Share your cartoon with 
the class. 

2. Additional exercises, emphasizing some of the vocabulary choices that 
differ from one part of the country to another, are in Carlin, 
Discovering language 2, (Heath) 37-38, Exercise 8, and in Postman, 

The Uses of Language . C “m ter 16, p. 179-186. 

3* Read the material on ".American Speech Areas" in Discovering Language 2 
(Heath) . — - 

Then complete exercise 9 on page 39* Do you agree that "regional" 
dialects are often recognizable by different word choices people from 
certain regions habitually make? 

li. Pronounce the following words: 



greasy 


water 


oil 


last 


Mary 


aunt 


car 


lost 


merry 


tomato 


barn 


paw 


many 


pecan 


out 


empty 


dog 


house 


father 


sorry 


hungry 


fire 


food 


door 



Help select two or three volunteers to prepare a tape recording of 
the following passage. Try to select students from different sections 
of the country, if this is possible. 

The very rundown character of the park or lot made Mary wonder 
about the house. She felt she would be sorry, but she pushed 
open the door and went in. She saw greasy wallpaper, a mangy 
dog with no collar licking his sore paw by the ashes and burned- 
out logs in the fireplace, a pile of dirty dishes and empty cans 



seem to last eight years, I*d give a pretty penny to be able to 
make a phone call she said to herself as she wsfc down to wait. 
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As you listen with your classmates to the tapings, pay particular 
attention to the pronunciation of the words in the original list 
above. 

Next, listen to the commercially recorded versions of this passage on 
the record. Spoken English (record #2, side 2), Discuss these 
questions: 

a. How are key .words used to identify a regional dialect? 

b. Which regional dialect on the record is most like those recorded 
in class? 

c. What are some vocabulary differences in dialect? 

d. How do linguists account for the difference in pronunciation of 
English in Colonial America? 

e. Why don*t we spell words as thy are pronounced? 

f. Do all people speak a dialect? Are all dialects equally "good"? 

Practice writing a phonetic spelling of the way certain speakers pro- 
nounced any of the words listed in activity It, Use the diacritical 
symbols from an available dictionary or, if you recall your phonetic 
or phenemic symbols from grade seven units in the signalling sound 
system of English, use these symbols. Why is it necessary for 
language investigators to agree on some system of recording written 
versions of regional pronunciations that is different from ordinary 
English spelling? 

How would you answer these questions? 

a. What time is it? (It's ten of two; It’s ten till two; It*s ten 
to two) 

b. Where* s Harry? (He 9 s over to my house; He*s at my house; He*s 
over my house) 

c. Are you well? (No, I*m sick (at, to, on) ny stomach) 

These are called "grammatical" differences in dialect, and these 
particular ones usually occur with regularity in certain regions of 
tfc«* country. Can you think of any other grammatical choices that 
seem to represent different regional choices rather than "social" or 
"educational" choices? 

We all vary our dialect from time to time, though the regional flavor 
of our speech probably varies very little. Review what you learned 
in seventh grade about dialect variations in general by reading pages 
13-16 of Carlin. Discovering Language. Book 2 (Heath). Do the exer- 



engage in any of these activities (based on the list of "Baltimorese" 
in Peeps* Lexicon of Baltimorese . ) 

a. How do you pronounce these words? 

b. In what other ways have you heard them pronounced? 

c. Could you put these other pronunciations into phonetic spalling 
as I-Ir, Peeps does with Baltimorese? 

d. Which words in Peeps* Lexicon do you pronounce in Baltimorese? 
e* Why do some of you not speak in Baltimorese? 

f • IJhat other examples of Baltimorese can you add to the list? 
g. What in our local speech strikes newcomers as unusual? 
h* t/hich of your teachers speak dialects from other regions? 

i. IJhat are the characteristics of their speech? 



2. Listen to a local television newscaster who was born and raised in 
this area* Compare his pronunciation of* certain words in the news 
to the pronunciation of a newscaster on a national news program* Try 
to find out the geographical region from which the second reviewer 
came* Discuss your observations with those of your classmates in 
support or disagreement with this statement: "Educated people from 
different parts of the country do not always use the same * standard* 
form of pronunciation* " 

3. Listen to a recording or a taped record of speeches made by politi- 
cians from different parts of the countiy* Assuming that most of 
these men are "educated" and successful citizens, what different 
"standard" dialects do they use? What differences in vocabulary, 
pronunciation, or grammar seem * standard" to some and not to others? 

U* Listen to a recording of J* F. Kennedy's Inaugural Speech* 
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a* List examples of vocabulaiy, pronunciation, and grammar which 
characterize President Kennedy's Boston dialect, 
b* Haw do you account for the fact that the differences occur mainly 
in one of these three aspects of language? 
c* Could you assume that Kennedy spoke the "standard" dialect of 
his region? 

5, Listen to a recording of Andy Griffith's "What it was, it was 
football*" 

a* Where is this dialect spoken? Do you suppose it is "standard"? 
Why or why not? 

b, What makes the monologue funny? > > 

c* Replay the record; follow the transcript as you listen* On the 
transcript mark the dialectal differences; use a "v" to mark 
vocabulary differences, a t *p" for differences in pronunciation, 
and a "g" to show differences in grammar. 



Generalization C; .Authors make use of regional dialects to lend authenticity 

to their stories and characterization* 



NOTE TO THE TEACHER: I-oich of the concrete evidence related to this concept 

is provided in specific activities that are included in the literature-based 
units of the course* See Activity H, “The Play*s the Thing," page D-17; in 
the unit "The Story in the Poem," emphasize the dialectal nature of the folk- 
ballad and ask students to find examples of American regional dialect differ- 
ences when poens appropriate for that purpose are being studied' Activity H, 
in "The Outsider" p* 13 provides some suggestions for noticing the language of 
cowboys; and Activity E, page 8 of that unit deals with dialect differences 
of national groups in this country — which are not "regional" so much as 
"foreign*" There will be numerous other occasions during the year to call 
attention to the writer* s use of dialect — as well as to his problems in 
"translating" it into some sort of phonetic spelling that is not too difficult 
to read and, at the same time, transmits the flavor of the speech of a par- 
ticular region* 

1. Read the poem, "Jesse James" by William Rose Benat, in Directions * 

List the various words or phrases that seem to you to be part of the 
Western dialect* Which words reflect a difference from your own 
dialect in grammar? in vocabulary? in pronunciation? 

Beside each dialect form, write the form of the word that is standard 
for this region. The list might be organized as follows: 



WESTERN DIALECT IDEM f STANDARD MARYLAND PDRM 


difference 


u i 

hawse j horse 


pronunciation 



What did the use of dialect tell you about the characters in the 
story? 



How did the use of dialect add to the total effect of the poem? 

How many words had to be changed to suggest the dialect? 

2. Select, from a list of stories provided by your teacher, a story In 
which dialect is used. Share your findings related to the questions 
below with the class. 

a* What regional dialect is being used? 

b. What characteristics, in grammar, vocabulary, and pronunciation, 
of that regional dialect can you identify? 

c. What did the use of dialect tell you about the characters in the 

o+/\t»w9 

»-> ^ ■* Jr • 

d. V/hy did the author use, dialect? 

Go How did the author manage to spell the dialectal ariations in 
such a way as to indicate a regional pronunciation 

j. List authors who, in your opinion, use dialect effectively. Discuss 

with the cD.ass • 
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a. What contributes to the effectivness of each author* s use of 
dialect? 

b# What historical, geographical, and cultural forces influenced 
the dialect used by each author? 



Generalisation D: The mass media provide excellent opportunities to '’observe" 

a number of different regional dialects* 



NOTE ID THE TEACHER i Most of the material to develop this concept should have 
been used in preceding activities of this unit* To place special emphasis on 
the excellence of the various media as sources for oral language variations, 
however, any of these activities might be suggested to the students who are 
interest eds 

1* "Monitor" at least ten different television series whose settings are 
laid in different parts of the country for five minutes each* Jot 
down words that are not generally used in our own region, "phonetic" 
spellings of a few words that are not typically pronounced in a * 
similar way here in Maryland, and any grammatical differences that 
may be regional rather than indicative of a low educational or cultur- 
al level* Share your findings with the class j and try to arrive with 
the group at some generalizations about differences in dialect (on 
television, at least) in the various regions of our countiy* Differ- 
entiate between "educated" and "non-standard" uses if you can* 

2, The radio is a particularly good medium for listening to spoken 
language differences because there are no visual distractions for the 
listener* Monitor five or six radio programs in a manner similar to 
that suggested in Activity 1* Share your conclusions with the class* 
Compare them to the conclusions you reached by observing dialectal 
differences on television series* 

3. Select a character on television, radio, or in the movies who is 
associated with a particular region of the country* (Avoid cowboys, 
please ! ) What expressions and pronunciations does he use that repre- 
sent regional dialect variations? What are the variants you yourself 
would use? 

RELATED DICTIONARY ACTIVITIES 

A. Look up the pronunciation of the words listed in Activity 1+, Generaliza- 
tion A, in a recent dictionary. What variations in regional pronuncia- 
tions have you observed that depart from what the dictionary considers 
"standard"? 

B. Look up in a collegiate or unabridged dictionary the various terms with 
which you are unfamiliar in the list that appears in Activity 1, under 
Generalization A. Does the dictionary classify any of these terms as 
regionalisms? What symbol does the dictionary use to indicate the terms 
that are specific to a region? 

C. Look up some of the grammatical variations you have discovered during this 
unit* Do not use a standard dictionary, however, but go to the library 
and look the expressions up in a dictionary of usage. (Your librarian 



will assist you if you need help*) What information does this type of 
reference give you? 



V. RELATED EXERCISES AHD ACTIVITIES IN TEACHER REFERENCES AND STUDENT TEXTS 

Carlin- Christ, Discovering Language Book 2 (D. C. Heath, 1968) 

Chapter h 9 pp. 37-49 

Carlin« Christ, Discovering Language, Book 3 (D. C. Heath, 1 969) 

Chapter 1, pp* 13-17 

Coni in et al., Our Language Today, 8 (American Book Co., 1966) 
pp. 200-201 (dialect in literature 1 ) 

Postman, Use*? of Language (Holt, 1965) 

Chapter 16, "Your Dialect is Showing" 

This chapter should be used in its entirety if the book is available in 
your school. 
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GRACE EIGHT 



STORIES OF GODS AND GODDESSES 



SCOPE OF THE UNIT 

Introductory Note to the Teacher 

According -to Northrop Frye, "any effective teaching of literature has to 
recapitulate Its history and begin. In early childhood, with norths, folk 
tales and legends* This Is a valid enough eacense for teaching myths, 
but an equally good reason Is the delightfully Imaginative quality of 
these stories which junior hit - students always find' appealing. 

The emphasis in this unit is on the Greek myths, but several parallels 
will be made with stories from other cultures. Students jrfll see that 
nyths are something that every culture creates to help it co P e with the un- 
answerable questions of life. Because man wishes to account for his ex- 
istence, the myths are usually built around the IjLfe cycle — birth, life, 
and death* Certain basic myths, such as the creation stories, are found 
in nearly all cultures. 

Science may have answered sane of the questions about human experiences 
but for many human predicaments man can still find no empirical 

explanations c Contrary to popular assumption, myths should not be thought 
of as necessarily untrue* Though not objectively true, they express fun- 
damental feelings about reality 9 They often get at a truth that cannot be 
expressed in any other way* Northrop Frye has called a myth a "mode of 
literature in which men are represented as superior to other men and also 
superior to their environment. These men are gods or deml-gods and there- 
fore myth becomes a sort of religion." 

Because the Greek myths are good stories and because they deal with uni- 
versal questions, themes from these stories have been used in the litera- 
ture of every period, conditioned ly the place, time, and artistic powers 
of the narrator. 

The teacher should be aware that the stories of the heroes, Theseus, Jason, 
Heracles, Perseus, Odysseus, Achilles, and all references to the Trojan War 
will be taught in the ninth grade. Therefore, none of these stories should 
be used in the eighth grade. ' 

Unit Objectives 

A. Concepts and Generalizations* To aslst the students to see that 

lo tfyths are stories of the acts of gods and goddesses that offer 
imaginative explanations of the inexplicable 
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(a) about natural phenomena 

(b) about basic human experiences (birth, death, hope, suffering, 
fear, etc. ) 
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2. ttytha, which are tho collective eaprossions of a gro!q> of people, 
helf> us md flr stacd the values of the culture that pro&uce d. 

3* Jfytbs are stories which usually occur in timeless generalized 
settings. 

1*. She ancient nyths express universal themes which writers of an 
ages have used. 

5* There are many different versions of the same myth because myths 
deal with typical experiences and phenomena. 

6. The classical mytfcs have been preserved in art, music, decorative 
design, language, and literature. 

B. Attitudes and Values: To appreciate the Imaginative qual? y * , action 

and adventure, simplicity and uniqueness, and universal tiv-i s of myths. 

C. Skills: To provide opportunities for the students to develop prac- 

tice the following skills: 

1. To recognize the characteristics of a myth 

2. To interpret some frequent references to mythology found in art, 
music, language, and literature 

3* To make a comparison of various versions of the same myth and find 
the common elements and the variations. 

U. To discern the cultural values of a society as reflected In myths* 

Recommended Time Allotment - Six weeks — Eight weeks ($Of> literature, 

30% composition, 20% language) 

ACTIVITIES 

Long-Range RnarM eg and Projects 

A. Assign students to prepare reports on creation stories, flood stories, 
and stories about the seasons from other cultures to present to +.he 
class at the appropriate time in the unit. ( See Developmental Activities 
Parti: A, I, J: Part II: A ) 

B. Have the students find modern-day examples of Promethean characters — 
people who sacrifice themselves for the good of others. (For example: 
Peace Corps workers, missionaries, Vista workers, scientists, doctors, 
and everyday people.) The students should be prepared to present the 
accomplishments of these people in a small group discussion, and to 
explain why each person could be considered a modern Prometheus. 

C. A number of the nature myths not only try to explain how certain ob- 
jects came into existence but also reveal what human characteristics 
the Greeks approved of or' disapproved of. To help students learn how 
to find these Inferences in their reading as well as to- understand 
better the characteristics of a myth, require that all students read 
five of the following myths and complete the suggested eharto 



tfjrths to choose fronts 



"Hie First Grasshopper" In Cox, The Magic and -fee Sword, p. 1*2 
"The Peacock's Tail" in Cox, The Magic and the Sword, p. 69 
"Eros, Mischief-maker " in Evslin et al. The Greek Gods, p. 1*0 
"The Horse and the Tree" in Cox, Tbs Metric and the Sword, p. 30 
"Poseidon" in Evslin, The Greek Gods. - p. 1$ 

"The Coming of Pan" in Cox, The Magic and the Sword, p. 26 
"Aphrodite" in Cox, The Magic and the Sword, p. 33 
"Fhaetc:*" in Evslin, The Greek Gods, p. 65 

S uggested form to use for report ing on wyt he SSSAl 

Title of Myth w 

Physical Phenomena ne d 

Role of* the Gods 

Original For m Transformatio n 

Relationship Between Original Form and New Creatio n 
Behavior or Act Rewarded or Punishe d . 

Characteristic Approved or Disapproved lay the Greeks 

D. Write an original myth explaining some natural phenomenon; use as a 
model an actual Greek myth. Select appropriate Greek gods and god- 
desses and keep in mind that the punishments inflicted on the people 
in these stories should reflect present-day values. Choose from 
topics of this nature* 

Why it rains on week-ends 

Why oysters produce pearls 

Why the tides ebb and flow 

Why the Chesapeake is brown 

Why the soil is sandy on the Eastern Shore 

Why sea nettles appear In the Bay in July and August 

Why the dandelion turns gray 

Why the sandpiper runs out and back with the waves 

Have students oheok in the library for any. scientific explanation for 
the phenomenon discussed in their myth. 

E. Have some students make a pictorial record (either by their own photo- 
graphs or with pictures appearing in the daily papers ) of statues of 
Greek gods and goddesses in Baltimore or Washington. These might be 
used for a bulletin board display. 



Man Is continually asking questions about himself and his universe© To 
point this out to the students* conduct a general discussion based on the 
following questions* 

lo What are some of the unknowns in the world today about which man 
is nniriTig questions? (As students suggest ideas* list then on 
the chalkboard) 

a„ What are flying saucers? 

b 0 What is tine? Why were we born at this particular time and 
not 100 years ago? 

c» Why did an earthquake strike a particular town in Turkey and 
not some other place? 

do Why do people persist in doing wrong when they know better? 

e* What causes cancer? How can leukemia be cured? 

2* After the class has made several suggestions* the following questions 
may be used to divide the list into two categories i 

a* Which of these questions is man likely to find an answer for? 

b« Which of these questions seems unlikely to be answered? 

3 o Have students make a collection of 5 to 10 references to Greek gods 
in the classified pages of the telephone directory or in current 
periodicals© An explanation should be given for eacih one to show 
why the name is appropriate or not. The teacher might prepare 

a Hat of the gods and give several sources where students can look 
to find other references© 

Developmental Activities 

Die stories in this unit will be grouped in two main categories* those 
having to do with natural phenomena and those having to do with life ex~ 
perlences (hope* fear* death* love* etc 0 )o There may be some overlapping 
in cases where a myth explains a natural phenomena and also 
discusses a universal human problem. 



Myths Explaining Natural Phenomena * Creation Stories 

Ao Some of the questions man asked in the past and is still asking today 
are, “How did the universe come into being?" "How did life originate?" 
To answer these questions nearly every culture has produced creation 
stories « 
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TO show haw various cultures have attempted to answer these questions* 
prepare a tape on which several accounts of the creation of the world 
are presented. (Use this exercise to develop and reenforce oral 
reading skills. ) 

Greek: The Magic and the Sword* pp. 9-15 

Hebrews Genesis 1:1-26, 2:1-2 
Norse: Use Legends of the North, p. 1 

or World Book Encyclopedia 

As they listen to the creation stories, the students should try to 
answer the following questions: 

1. What was present in the universe in the beginning? 

2. What were the divisions of the universe? (heaven and earth) 

3* How were the gods created? 

U* What creatures appeared first? Next? 

5- Who gained control of the universe? How? 

6. What are the explanations for the geographical features 
(rivers, etc.)? 

7. What explanations are given far night and day? 

B. Assign two students to stake reports an the Zuni Indian and the Hindu 
creation stories to show that other cultures have also attempted to 
answer this question. The narrators should take care to tell them to 
the class clearly, so that their listeners may look for the answers 
to the above questions. Discuss differences and similarities with 
Greek myths. 

C. To see how science attenpts to answer the question of creation, show 
the filmstrip "The Earth Is Born." Enph^size that when It comes to 
the ultimate question, "How did the universe originate?" science has 
no answer as yet. 

Suggestions for class discussion: 

1. How do astronomers explain the creation of the earth? 

2. How do scientists explain geographical formations on the earth 
(volcanoes, oceans, rivers, etc.)? 

3* How do astronomers predict the earth will be destroyed? Is there 
any parallel between the scientific and the Biblical prophecy? 

1*. How do scientists account for the origin of the universe? 

D. Part of the Greek creation story is involved wi+'i stories of how the? v 
gods and goddesses came into existence. These gods who came into ex- 
istence some time after the sky and the earth were part of a large and 
complex family relationship. To --^-retand the genealogy of the gods, 
which is basic to an understand^ of much of Greek literature, have 
the class read pp. 9-19 of The Magic and the Sword and oonplete a 
genealogy chart similar to the one on" the following page. Such a chart 
might be used for a bulletin board and congfteted later. As the unit 
progresses, add the Roman names of the gods, in parentheses. 

If students have trouble understanding the concept of a genealogy chart, 
have them make up a genealogy of their own family and trace it as far 
bade as they can. 
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To learn of t’ie Greek Torsion of the creation of man* have a 
student read from pages 17 and 20 of The Magic and the Sword for the 
account of the creation of woman* (Have students read only the per- 
tinent information at this time* A discussion of the origin of evil 
will be taken up later.) 

The following questions may be used as a guide for class discussion: 

1* Who created man? Out of what materials? 

2. What does the statement that man was "shaped like the gods" stand- 
ing "upright with head high" reveal about the Greek's feeling that 
man was important? How might this help account for the many con- 
tributions of the Greeks in the field of science* art* and li- 
terature? Why did the Hebrews object to portraying God in any 
image? Some cultures had animal gods (Babylonians and Egyptians)* 
What does the raan-lik© image of the gods tell you about the religious 
development of the Greeks? 

3* How was woman created? Why was she created? Out of what materials? 
What was the maiden's name? 

To see that other cultures also tried to account for the creation of 
man and woman* read the account of the creation of man and woman as 
found in Genesis: 1* 26-27, 2i 7-8, 2: 21-23- 

Key Question: What similarities to the Greek story can be found in the 

Hebrew account of the creation of man? How was the role 
of woman pictured as quite different from that of the 
Greeks? 

The theme of the creation is one that has been used often in literature* 
To see how the Biblical creation story has been interpreted by the 
Negro culture* read to the class the poem "The Creation" by James 
Weldon Johnson from Values in Literature. for play the. recording. ) 

Listen for the simple but pictorial way in which the following are pre- 
sented: 

1* How God created the universe 
2. How God created the things in nature 
3* How God created man. 

Discuss why the Negro preacher interpreted the Creation story in this 
manner. Use this poem to practice choral reading skills* 

The Old Testament story of creation is also interpreted by Marc Connelly 
in his play* "Green Pastures," available from the library. Read aloud 
the parts of this play which concern the creation of the world and the 
creation of Adam and Eve* 

Key Question : How does Marc Connelly make this account different from 

the Biblical story or the poem by James Weldon Johnson? 



As a synthesizing activity for the creation stories, have the class 
work together to write a creation myth for the Eskimos, one of the 
few cultures who do not have a creation story 0 Keep in mind the 
geography and climate of the Eskimos and the fact that their gods 
usually took the form of animals . 

Other Natural Phenomena? Seasons , Floods, Fire 

Another natural phenomenon which the Greeks and other cultures have 
tried to explain with their stories is the change in seasons. Have 
students compare the Greek account of the change of seasons with that 
of the Norse people. Before the class readsthese stories, conduct a 
discussion on how science accounts for the change. 

The Greek account of the change of seasons may be found in the story 
of "Persephone" from The Maple and the Sword. For the Norse account, 
have a student look up the story of Baldur in the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia or other sources and retell the story to the class. 

Key Question s How did the Greeks and the Norse explain the change in 
seasons? 

Great catastrophes have been striking the earth ever since the time of 
recorded history and they pose the same question for us today as they 
did in the past: Why did this catastrophe happen to these particular 

people? Floods were apparently a catastrophe that many civilizations 
experienced because flood stories occur in the literature of Europe, 

Asia, and even America. 

Before student^ read the flood stories, conduct a discussion of some 
of the great catastrophes they have read or heard about — earthquakes, 
floods, landslide^, tidal waves. Why would myths evolve to ex- 

plain these catastrophes? 

Have selected students read to the class some of the following flood 
stories. (Students should practice reading slowly and clearly before 
they read to the class.) 

Greek* Deucalion in Sabin, Classical Myths That Livo Today 
Hebrew: Noah in Genesis 6*5-22, 7*ll-2h, 0*4-19, 9*8-17 

Other flood stories from the Hindu, Chinese, Seneca, Babylonians, 
Navahos may be found in The Tree of Life by Smith. 

The following questions may be used for taking notes on the flood stories 
and for general class discussion* 

1* From what culture does this flood story come? 

2. Why was the flood sent? 

3* What caused the flood? (rain, tidal waves, etc.) 
h* How long Aid it last? 

5. How did man escape from the flood? 

6. What was man able to save from the flood? 

7» How was man able to ascertain that the water was rece ding ? 

8. What happened when the flood was over? 

9. How was life re-established or re-created? 



The teacher nay point out whether there is any archeological evidence 
of wide-spread floods in these areas. Bow night the myths help 
archeologists locate flood areas? 

K. To see how the flood story has been need in modem literature, the 
class. may read portions of "Green Pastures", the play by Hare Connelly 
which is told in Negro dialect, or the play "Noah" by the French author 
Andre Obey, who uses the flood story to discuss the relationship a 
man and his family. Students could do a platform reading of portions 
of these plays available from the library. 

Gcnpare these plays with the story in the Bible in the following ways! 

Character of Noah 

Reason for the flood 

How Noah’s family reacted 

What happened when the flood ended 

(See also language Activity A.) 

L. The natter all phenomenon of fire had tremendous consequences for man, as 
the Greeks realized. Read the two versions cf the Prometheus story, 
found in Evslin et ale , The Greek Gods, p. 5>7, and in Cox, The Magic 
and the Sword, p. 17. 

Key Question ! Why did the gods object to man's having fire? 

For further discussions 

1. What happened to Prometheus when he disobeyed Zeus? 

2. What was man’s life like before he had fire? 

3. How did the gift of fire change man's life? 

iu What penalty did man pay for receiving this gift? 

M. Zeus makes this prediction in the story of Prometheus s "Let them (man) 

destroy themselves with their new skills." Write a composition to show 
how the gift of fire in the Prometheus myth is conp arable to a modern- 
day "gift" such as automobiles, conputers, detergents, disposable con- 
tainers, electricity, drugs, atomic power, etc. Include in the compo- 
sition (a) how man benefits from this discovery or invention (b) how 
man destroys himself. . 

Optional Activities in connection with Natural Phenomena ; 

1. Read the myth "The Sleeping Lady and the Smoking Mountain," a Mexican 
myth about the volcano Popocatepetl. This myth can be found in Our 
Wonderful World, Vol. 11, p* 299. 

Key Question s How does the Mexican explanation of the origin of vol- 
canoes differ from the Greek explanation? 

Have a student report on the scientific explanation of volcanoes « 

2. Play the Bill Cosby recording of Noah for comparison with the "Green 
Pastures" version of Noah. 



Myths Explaining Human Experiences 



A* 



Be 



Sickness, suffering, and all the evils of the world pose another 
problem for which men have been trying to find answers. Although 
modern m e di cine may have found the cause and cure of many formerly 
fatal illnesses, no one has satisfactorily answered the question as 
to wny or how certain people must suffer or why wars an d killing still 
OTist. Tne Greeks used the imaginative story of Pandora to 

° f evil 1x1 the world ' R«ad the story of Pandora in 
Trouble Comes to Earth," p. 20, The Magic and the Sword 

Key Question : Why was man being punished? 

3 °;. L t fa ^ , 1 ° aB y versions of the sane myth have been handed dosn from 
another, hare the class listen to the Pandora story 
from several different versions. Have students prepare to tell or 
read two other versions from one of the following sources* 

Olivia E. Coolldge, Greek Myths 

Edith Hamilton, Mythology 

Sally Benson, Gods and Heroes 

Evslin, Evslin, and Hoopss, The Greek Gods 

Frances E. Sabin, Classical Myths That Live Today 

Have the students take notes in preparation for a discussion of the 
roiiowing* 



1 , 

2 „ 

3. 



5 . 

6 , 

7 e 

8 . 



Why was she created? 



10 . 



Why was Zeus angry? b 
Why was man being punished? 

Who decided that woman should be created? 

What materials were used? 

W 5 a Ju Wa Ll? e raalden ' s naj ”e? Who gave her gifts? Wha rare some 
or tne gifts? 

How did the gods feel about Pandora? 

How was she taken to earth? To whom was she presente ? 

Describe the container she was given. Who gave it to ’ier? 

What were the instructions she was given? When do we find out 

*“ • <*» container? where did Pandora keep the container? 
”® T ® *5® events leading up to the opening of the container? 
Why did Pandora open it? 

Vftiat were the contents that escaped? What form did they take? 
What was left in the box? 



Make a list of those elements common to all three Pandora stories. 

Sc of e i etnsn ^ b ® omitted without changing the mean- 
ln8 o£ . *5® story? What elements vary from story to story? How do vou 
«je fact that there are differences to each version o! the 
some myth? (Not written down at first, translation, very old, etc. ) 

rewrite the Pandora myth, keeping the common elements 
whiSh in versions read in class, but creating new variables 

jJJfjL 1111 * reflect present-day culture and will interest the audience, 
either a teenage group or a first grade class. 9 
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Cj To indicate bow the Hebrew culture accounts for the presence of evil 
in the world, reed Genesis 2 s 17 and 3 : 1—21* or play the Charles Laughton 
recording "Readings from the Bihloc" 

Key Question : In what way is the Hebrew account of the origin of evil 

similar to the Greek account? 

For further discussions 

1. What tree were Adam and Eve not to touch? 

2. How were they persuaded to eat of the fruit of this tree? 

3* Why was Adam guilty too? 

■kt How were they both punished? How was the serpent punished? 

5>* Can science account for evil in the world? Can it account for the 
fact that men kill each other? 

D. To help students to see how Richard Armour uses the story of Eve and 
the serpent, read to the class. It all started with Eve, Chapter 1® 

Key questions How does the serpent persuade Eve to eat the apple? 

E* Several of the Greek myths deal with the punishment of individuals for 
committing certain wrongs* Read the following myths (available in The 
Magic and the Sword) to see what the Greeks considered virtues and 
what they considered sins* 

"Echo and Narcissus 
"The First Spider" 

"King Midas- Ears" 

Key Questions How does the punishment fit the crime in the above myths? 

To help the students understand what might be considered virtues and/or 
sins in ancient Greek society, have the students complete a chart si- 
milar to this * 



Myth 


Characteristic Admired 
Or Rewarded 


Characteristic 

Punished 


Echo 


Beauty 


Telling tales on gods 


Narcissus 


Beauty 


Vanity 


Arachne 


Skill, in weaving 


Pride 


King Midas 


Musical ability 


Defiance of a god 



Have the students discuss how a similar chart might be filled out for our 
present-day society* 
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F. Echo, Narcissus, and Arachne are punished by the gods with a punish- 
ment that fits the crime, similar to the old idea of "an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth®" Have the students write a short myth 
similar to these ^Ln which they devise a suitable punishz^ent for a 
modern wrong-doer, such as: 

Someone who cheated on a math test 

Someone who ate all the cookies at a school party 

Someone who pushed another student down the steps 

Someone who wrote on a school desk 

Someone who broke a school window 



Go To illustrate how a modern writer uses the punishment theme in a short 
story, have the class read "The Wheelbarrow Boy" by Richard Parker, from 
Who Am I? 

Key Question : How does Teddy’s punishment "backfire"?' 

Myths Explai ning Human Experience: Love 

Ho Love is another universal human experience with which several of the 
Greek myths are concerned# Have the students read the following myths 
and discuss the idea about love that is revealed in these stories. 

A way of introducing this topic might be to ask the class to give some 
present-day song titles that have to do with the idea of love and tell 
what they suggest about love* 

Myths about love: 

"Eros, the Mischief-maker" in The Magic and the Sword, p. 8j> 
"Narcissus" in The Magic and the Sword, p. 

"Pyramns and Thisbe" in The Magic and The Swcrd, p,50 
"Pygmalion and Galatea" in The Magic and the Sword, p. 88 
"Eros and Psyche" in Evslin, The Greek Gods, p. 5$ 

"The First Kingfisher" in The Magic and the Sword, p* 6£ 



To illustrate that these same love themes are still used in stories to- 
day, have the students do the following assignment: 

Find examples of the use of these love themes in books you have read, 
current T.V„ programs, movies or comic strips* list on a file card: 

1. The characters involved in the portrayal of the theme 

2® The myth on which the story could have been based 



3* One or two sentences telling how the modem story uses one of the 
love themes from mythology 

I* The myths about love have been used by many authors at different times * 
To see how various authors have used the following myths, compare : 

, "Eros and Psyche" with the fairy tale "East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon" or with Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's Dream Act III, Scene 2 
(last part) 




"Py ramus and Thisbe" with Midsummer Nights Dream r Act V, Scene I (last 
part), Romeo and Juliet, or Bernstein's West S3.de St ory » 



Myths '^r/i ^ningj Human Experience - Death 

Another puzzling human experience is that of death. What happens after 
one has died? The Greeks believad that everyone vent to Hades after 
death where his ,, shade ,, or spirit fluttered about. Hades was not a 
place of pu nishmen t, although certain individuals who had committed 
crimes agains t the gods were punished. Since these nyths did not all 
come from the same period 'of time, there are differences in the des- 
cription of the underworld. 

To formulate a visual image of the Greek idea of the underworld, have 
the students read the following stories which describe the domain of 
Hades s 



"Hades " in Evslin et. al, The Greek Gods, p. 19 
"Dents ter" in Evslin et. al. The Greek Gods, p. 22 
"Oxpbous" in Evslin et. al. The Greek Gods, p. 77 
"Why the Seasons Change" in The Magic and the Sword, p. 23 
"Orpheus and His lyre" in The Magic and the Sword, p» I 4.2 
"The First Kingfisher" in The Magic and the Sword, p. 65 

Key Q uestion s What did the early Greeks think happened to a person 
after he died? 

Take notes on the following questions for later discussions 

1. What god held dominion over the underworld? 

2. Where was the underworld located? 

3. What were the divisions of the underworld? Who was sent to each 
division? What happened to him there? 

1*. How did the dead get to the underworld? What were the dead called 
in the underworld? (shades, spirits) 

5. Are there any conflicting ideas expressed in the two versions read 
in class? 

6. What evidence of punishment is found in these stor ie s? 

Why were these specific people punished? (Notes The individuals 
who were punished had committed some offence a gains t a cert ain god. 
There was no punishment for crimes against other men, such as steal- 
ing, lying, or killing.) 

7. Was anyone able to enter the underworld and leave again? 

Have students make an illustration, a mural, a map, or a diorama of the 
Greek underworld. 



Have students retell the Hebrew story of Lot and his wife (Genesis 
19*1-26) and the story of Orpheus and his wife. Compare. 



Read to the class "Golden Slippers", 
sion of life after death. Have the 
version of the underworld* 



the Negro spiritual to show a ver— 
class eonpare it with the Greek 






M. Th« motif of the number 3 is found in many myths* Have a student 
report the story behind the magic 3 from William Fielding* Strange 
and Tfagicel Practices* Lead a general discussions What evidence is 
there of tbs use of the number 3 in nyths? 

Synthesizing Activities 

A. To show that the nature myths portray universal aspects of human nature, 
have the students choose one of the following situations and write a 
dialogue of two modern people in a similar situation j 

1 . "The First Grasshopper" - doing something rash and regretting the 
act later, 

2. "The Peacock's Hail" - seeking revenge for an injustice 

3 . "Eros - Mischief -maker" - achieving a vc.-hy goal 

I 4.0 "The Horse and the Tree" — winning a contest and receiving a prize 

5>. "Phaeton" - disobeying orders and reaping the consequences 

(Example: A modern dialogue might be written about #5 in which a boy 

begs to borrow the family car and then wrecks it in an accident.) 

B. Discuss why each of the following places could be called a twentieth 
Century Mt. Olympus: 

UN Headquarters 
Pentagon 

General Motors Offices 
Capitol Hill 
Wall Street 
CBS Headquarters 

Co Have the students compose a creation iryth for the Eskimos. (See 
Act. H of Developmental Activities.) 

D. Ask the class to imagine they are writing a modern-day novel in which 
they want to portray the members of the faculty in the school as the 
various Greek Gods. 

Who would you make the following and why? 

the principal 

the shop teacher 

the music teacher 

the librarian 

the home economics teacher 

students who take attendance reports arourd the school 
the girls' physical education teacher 

E. In the story of Pandora, curiosity brought trouble to the earth. 

Have a class or group discussion in which students examine (a) how 
curiosity is an asset leading to invention and discovery and (b) how 
curiosity can lead to trouble. 



P • Present long''?ajj&8 reports on. a modern Rr osaethflOs r 

G« Discuss icng'-z'ajjge reports on characteristics common to most nature 
rngrths* 

E- To arrive a* sn attended definition of a north, have the students recall 
the nature jaytfcs tJ’.ey have read and try to answer the followings 

1. When and wh<?**e did these stories take place? (rdyths do not give a 
time and place* ) 

2* Who was the ^ithor? (No one author — a group of people* ) 

3. Who vers the gods Involved in this story? What did they do? 

(Gods are involved in myths*) 

h* How does the ftyth try to account for something in nature or Inman 
nature Wat Wee not explainable at the time? Can it be explained 
today? If how we account for it? 

RELATED CCMPOSITION AcTltftSlES 

Most of the coipoaition activities are imbedded in the developmental acti- 
vities* 

A* Rewrite the story of Pandora, keeping the common elements found in most 
of the stories, / S©o Activity B - Developmental Activity - Hiimnn ex- 
periences* ) 

B* Write a narrative in which students devise a suitable punishment for 
individuals who have committed misdemeanors in the school. ( See Acti- 
vity H - Developmental Activity — Human Experiences • ) 

C. Have the students vrite expository conpositions in which they show how 
the gift of fire end the use of it in the Prometheus myth is comparable 
to a modern-day "gift,** such as the automobile, computer. (See 

Activity P - Developmental Activities - Natural Phenomenon. ) 

D* Have the class together in groups to .vrite a creation myth for 

the Eskimos, who d° not have such a nyth* (See Activity a in Synthe- 
sizing Activities* ) 

\ * 

E. Have students w*it B a dialogue involving two modern people in the same 
&0 s ^ one of the myths. ( See Activity 0 of Synthesizing 

P. Have the students vrite an original myth explaining some natural pheno- 
menon as it would be done in a Greek myth«( See Activity D of Long- 
range Activities, ) # 
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SUGGESTED RELATIONS TO TEE LANGUAGE PROGRAM 



A. Have the students cospare the *™c Biblical passages about the flood 
with excerpts from The Green Pastures « 

Genosis 7 s 1-2 King James Version 

"And the Lord said unto Noah, Come thou and all thy house Into the 
Ark; for thee have X seen righteous before me in this generation. " 

"Of every clean beast thou sbalt take to thee by sevens, the main 
and his females and of beasts that are not clean by two, the male 
and his females " 

Genesis 7:1-2 Revised Standard Version 

"Then the Lord said to Noah, "Go Into the ark, you and alt your house- 
hold, for X have seen that you are righteous before me in this genera- 
tions Take with you seven pairs of all dean animals, the male and 
his mate, and a pair of the animals that are not clean, the and 

his mates * " 

The Green Pastures 

Gods "X ain’t gonter destroy you, Noah. You and yo* fam’ly, yo’ 
sheep and cattle, an’ all der udder things dat ain’t human, 

I'm gonter preserve. But de rest is gotta go. ..I want you 
to take two of every kind of animal and bird dat 's In de 
country. ” 

Genesis 8 ill King James Versions 

"And the dove came in to him in the evening; and, lo, in her mouth 
was an olive leaf pluckt offs so Noah knew that the waters were 
abated from off the earth." 

Genesis 8sU Revised Standard Version 

" » * « and the dove came back to him In the evening, and lo. In her 
mouth a freshly plucked olive leaf; so Noah knew that the waters 
had subsided from the earth." 

The Green Pastures p. 8? 

"Noahs J n* yer’s de little dove wid greenery in its mouth! Take 'er 
down. Jape, so she kin tell de animals." 

Use the following questions as a guide for a comparison of the three 
passages about the flood. 

1. ’Which of the three versions Is the most formal? The least for mal ? 

2. How does the use of dialect In The Green Pastures change the tone 
from that of the King James Version? (less lofty ) 

3m Why is the use of dialect appropriate for the play The Green 
Pastures? 



U. Examine the first sentence in the passage from Genesis 8:11 and 
analyze how the language has been changed by listing the nouns 
and verbs. What nouns have b3en changed? (only "greenery" in 
The Green Pastures ) How does changing this noun change the tone 
of the passcgeT^Tmore informal and less lofty ) 

5-> How have the verbs been changed? ("came in", "came back", " *s") 

6. How is the placement of modifiers in the Revised Standard Version 
different from that of the King James Version? ("olive leaf 
pluckt off" changed to "freshly plucked olive leaf") 

7. Are there any modifiers for "greenery"? 

3. Which parts of speech show the most change in The Green Pastures? 
(structure or function words) 

9. Examine the passage Genesis 7s 1-2 in the same way as above, but 
also look at the pronouns. How are they different in each version? 

10. Which of the two Biblioal versions reads more smoothly and 
rhythmically? 

S» To show the use of words in our language derived from mythology, have 
the students define and explain the derivation of the underlined words 
used in the following sentences * 

1° The plutocrat used his huge fortune to bolster his campaign. 

2. The Van Clibum concert '-ib held in the Orphaum. 

3. We were tantalized ie ' of the steaks sizzling on the grill. 

U. His rapid accumulation of wealth is a result of his midas touch. 

5° Our automobile headlights caused the phosphorescent traffic sign 
to glow. 

6. The echo repeated our words exactly. 

7. Wheat and com are popular cereals . 

8. We are studying the arachnids in biology class 

9. The drunken driver met his nemesis in the auto wreck. 

10. Father hitched the horse to our phaeton . 

After the discussion have the class write original sentences using 
any of the above words. 

(Note to teachers Some English words are derived from the Latin names 
for the gods and goddesses; therefore, the students should become ac- 
quainted with both forms. ) 
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Co To use the knowledge of certain norths discussed in class, have the 
students explain why they thinks 

1. The Parisians named one of their most beautiful boulevards Champs 
Elysaeso 

2. Plutonian rocks are those formed by heat. 

3. A danaide is a wheel for lifting water for irrigation purposes. 

it* A rhadamanthine judgment is a final and solemn decision. 

5- A certain mountain in Alaska which resembles a crouching figure 
of an enormous beast is called Cerberus Mountain. 

6w The dog days are from July $ to August 11 when Sirius (a star) 
shines with the sun. 



7. A rare metal which has non-absorbent quality was named Tantalum . 

8. Lovers send roses. 



9. To vulcanize means to treat rubber with sulphur at high temperatures. 

10. A planet wiiich appears red through a telescope is called Mars. 
EVALUATION 

A. The following are new products or services that are about to be put 
on the market. Each product needs a trademark containing the name 
or picture of one of the gods to symbolize the outstanding character- 
istic of the product. Which god would be best suited for each product? 

1. Cream that removes wrinkles 

2. Fabric that looks like tapestry 

3. Tennis shoes with a special sole 
U. Messenger service 

Scuba-diving suit 
6. Lotion to prevent sunburn 
7* Wrought iron railing for porches 

8. Wrist ws;tch 

9. Encyclopedia 

10. Black motor cycle jackets 



B. Each of the following people has received an award in the form of a 
medal on which there is an image of a god or goddess symbolizing his 
accomplishments • Which god would be on the medal for each of these 
people? 



1. General Douglas 

2. John Glenn 
3> Dr. Sabin 

U. Charles Dickens 
5>. Miss Universe 



MacArthur 6. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 



John Paul Jones 
Albert Einstein 
Leonard Bernstein 
Van Clibura 
Marilyn Monroe 
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C. Read the following myth and he able to answer these questions; ( see 
attached myth, ) 

1. Give two examples of the use of the number three In the iqyth. 

2. What two qualities did the Norse people consider virtues? 

3o What four qualities did the Norse people disapprove of? 

1*. To which of the Greek gods are these Norse gods similar? 

Thor Odin Lolci 

Find two explanations given for natural phenomena. 

6. What evidence is there that these people were not a peaceful 

social group? 

7. How can you tell that this is a myth of the northern lands? 

Myths Loki and the Gifts 



O 
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When the sky grew black and thunder growled and the lightning 
flashed, the people of the North knew the great god Thor was driv- 
ing across the heavens in his chariot. 

Now Thor had a very beautiful wife whose name was Sif . Her golden 
hair fell in wonderful gleaming waves from the top of her head all 
the way to the ground, so that she seemed to be covered by a gold- 
en veil. Thor was very proud of his golden-haired wife. 

One day, while Sif lay sleeping under the trees where Iduna's 
apples grew, Loki, first father of falsehoods, cut off her hair. 
Loki loved to make trouble idler ever he went and he enjoyed the 
excitement he caused. 

Usually Loki 1 s handsome appearance and friendly manner kept 
pldon from him. But Thor was not to be tricked. 

When the weeping Sif cried, "My hair has been cut off J My beauty 
is gone I I'll be ugly the rest of my life I " Thor's anger shook 
the earth. 

The crafty Loki sought safety in the long winding tunnels which 
led to the home of the dwarfs who dwelt deep in the mountains. 

Dead leaves rustled under his feet. The air smelled of wet earth. 
He had to bend his shoulders to keep from hitting his head on the 
rough ce ilin g. At last he came in to a brightly lit cave where 
he saw a dwarf called Dvalin in the center beside a stone hearth 
and anvil. 

"Ah, Loki, what mischief are you up to now?" 

"I'm in trouble , " 

"Again?" 




When Dv a l in heard the fickle Loki's story, 
him. 



he agreed to help 



Dvalin scurried about gathering three handfuls of crushed 
buttercups, three cups of dew, a lunp of rich gold, and a pinch 
of magic powder. Soon he fashioned the finest gold threads into 
an armful of shimmering hair. From behind a pile of jewels, he 
drew a spear which would never miss its aim. The third gift 
Dvalin presented to Lcki was a tiny boat. It could be stretched 
to such a size that it would hold all the gods of Asgard and their 
horses or it could be folded 15) and put in a pocket. 



On his way to appease Thor, Loki met another dwarf,' Brock. 
was f ©©Hug pleased with himself and proud of his success. He 
knew that the great spear would please the All-father Odin and 
make him strong in battle, that the magic ship would carry the 
warrior gods swiftly through the seas, and that the wondrous 
golden hair could appease Thor. 



"See what I have,” cried loki. "I 'll wager my head that your 
brother Sindri can't make three gifts as precious as these.” 



"1 1 H take that wager • ” 

Soon Sindri, the blacksmith dwarf and Brock mare hard 'at work, 
loki quickly changed himself into a horse-f5y so that he might 
hinder the dwarfs' progress. He flew after -teem into the deep 
caverns where they toiled. * 



While Brock worked the bellows to keep the coals at a white heat 
and Sindri fashioned his gifts from secret words and hidden power 
ox magic, loki bit as no ordinary horse-fly wnniH ever do. 

In spite of the terrible bites whi eh caused Brock ' s hands arid 
neck to swell and turn purple and his eyes to ache with pain, 
the dwarfs worked together to fashion three fabulous gifts. 

j-^ U8e bear golden bristles for the god of sunshine to 

dr * v ® ©cross the sky. Sunshine would flash from Its bristles 
and light the world. 

A magic ring which each night would drop eight rings like itself* 
It meant there would always be people in the world. 



A haraner called MJollnir for Thor. It could strike a brutal blow, 
fly through the air, hit its mark and return to Thor's hand. It 
could also be made small enough to fit his pocket. 

Hie gods held a council. It was decided that Brock's gifts were 
the best. Thor's hammer was the most valuable of all. It was 
Just the weapon the gods used in their wars against the Frost-giants, 
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Brock was ready to collect his wager, but the crafty Loki 
cried s "My head, yes J But not one inch of ny neck. n 
Clever LokiJ Brock stormed, with anger, but the gods agreed* 

''Then, since your head is mine, " cried Brock, *» I shall get 
Sindri's awl and sew up your lips so your evil words can no 
longer make trouble in this world* ** 

loki had so often told lies just to stir up excitement, so 
often talked his way out of fair punishment, so often used 
smooth words to win friends whom he then fooled, the gods 
were not sorry to see the quick tongue stilled. 



Books 



Arbuthnot, May Hill. Erne for Fairy Tales, 
and Company* 1961 



Chicago; Scott, Foresman 



P 



Armour, Richard. It A ll Started with Eve. New Yorks McGraw-Hill 
Book Conpary, Inc. 19Z>6 

Asbjornsen, P. C. and Jorgen, E. Moe. East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon . New Yorks MacMillan Coup any. "i.95>3 

Benson, Sally. Gods and Heroes 3 New Yorks The Di a l Press. 19Ul 

Bulfinch, Thomas. Mythology . New Yorks Dell Publishing Co. 1 96 $ 

Chase, Mary Ellens Jewett, Amo; and Evans, William. Values in 
literature . Bostons Houghton Mifflin Co. 1 965 

Colum, Padric. The Children of Odin . New Yorks The MacMillan Co. 
1962 

Connelly, Marc. The Green Pastures. New Yorks Rinehart and 
192? 

Coolidge, Olivia. Greek Myths . Bostons Houghton Mifflin Co. 19h9 

Cox, Miriam. The Magic and the Sword, 

Co. i 960 



New Yorks Row, Peterson and 



D'Aulaira, Ingri and Edgar. Greek Myths. New York; Doubledav and 
Co. 1962 

Evslin, Bernard; Evslin, Dorothy; and Hoopes, Ned. The Greek Gods. 
New York; Scholastic Book Services, 1966 — — — — — 

Ford, H. J. and Hood, G. P. Jacomb. The Blue Fairy Book. New Yorks 
Dover Publications, Inc. 1965 ' 

Fielding, William J. Strange Superstiti ons and Magical Practices. 
New Yorks Paperback library, Inc. 15*66 
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Frazer, Sir James George. The Golden Bough. New York* The Mac- 
Millan Coup any. I960 

Funk and Wagnall'So Standard In.cfcioa.ary of Folklore, Mythology and 

Legend. Vel. I & II. New Tories Funk & Tfagnall's Co. 1950 TP 

Gelt, Tom. The Rise of the Thunderer. New York* Thomas Y. Crowell 

Ccatp any. 195E P 

Gay ley, Charles Mills. The Classic Myths . New York* Blaisdell Pub- 
lishing Coup any. I 9 S 3 ” T 

Goodrich. Norma Loore. Ancient Myths . New Yorks The New American 

Library. 1960 TP 

Grant, Michael. Myths of the Greeks and Romans. New Yorks The 

World Publishing Company. 1962 TP 

Graves, Robert. Greek Gods and Heroes. New Yorks Dell Publishing 

Company. 196jT ~ TP 

Guirand, Felix (ed.) Laruugge Encyclopedia of Mythology. New Yorks 

Prometheus Press. 19^3 T 

Guthrie, W. K. C. The Greeks and Their Gods Bostons Beacon Press. 

1961 T 

Hamilton, Edith. Mythology . Bos&onx The New American Library. 

1963 TP 

Hosford, Dorothy. Thunder of the Gods . New Yorks Holt, Rinehart 

and Winston. 1961 P 

Kereriyi, C. The God3 of the Greeks . New Yorks Thames and Hudson. 

1951 T 

Kitto, H. D. F. The Greeks. Baltimore! Penouln Books. Inc. 

1958 T 

Kramer, Samuel Noah (ed.) Mythologies of the Ancient World . New Yorks 
Doubleday and Company, £nc. 1961 T 

Lum, Peter. The Stars in Our Heavens . New Yorks Pantheon Books, 

Inc. 1953 P 

MacPherson, Jay. Four AgeB of Man . New Yorks St. Martin's Press. 

1963 P 

Sandoz, Edouard. Legends of the North . Bostons Houghton, Mifflin 

Company. 1951 P 

Sabin, Frances E. Classical Myths That Live Today. Morristown, 

N. JoS Silver Burdevfc Company. 1 956 TP 

Sellew, Catherine. Adventures with the Giants . Bostons little. 

Brown and Co. 1955 P 
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Smiley , Marjorie, &t Who Am I? New Yorks The MacMillan Co. P 

1966 

Smith, Ruth (ed. ) The Tree of Life. New York: The Viking Press a 

1955 TP 

Smith, William. Bible Dictionary . Philadelphia* A. J. Holman 

Coup any. (no date given") TP 

White, Anne Terry. Myths and Legends. New Yorks Golden Press. 

1962 P 

2 in, Herbert (ed.) Our Wonderful World. New York: Grolier, Inc. 

1965 P 



Films and Filmstrips 

Part X * The Barth Is Porn 

Filmstrips The World Wa Live In. Color* life Filmstrips. Time and 
life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 10020 

Ml Around America. Aaarloa listens to literature . 12” 33-1/3 rpm. 

Scott, Foresman and Cozip any K60P-1711 

Famous Poems that Tell Great Stories. 12'" 33-1/3 ipm. Deoca DI» 901*0 

Many Voices. Adventures in Reading . 12" 33-1/3 rpm, Harcourt Brace and 
Conpany, Inc. New York 

Readings from the Bible. Charles Laughton, narrator. 12" Y3-1/3 xom. 
Decca D. 8031 
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Grade Eight 

Unit Stories of Gods and Goddesses 



Adaptations For Less Able Students 
General Approach to All Regular Units 

1. Reduce the number and the complexity of objectives so that student 
attention is concentrated on one or two major ideas. 

2. Devise procedures to be used in place of independent student reading that 
will provide the desired literature experiences. Consider the following 
procedures : 

a. The teacher reads a story aloud. 

b. The teacher summarizes difficult sections. 

c. The teacher records a story. 

d. Records, filmstrips * pictures, and filir.' are used. 

3 . De -emphasize almost to the point of elimination all long-range or exten- 
sive homework assignments that students are expected to complete at home 
or without the teacher's help. 



Activities 


Consider these major 

adjustments : 

1. Read aloud to the 
class . 

2 . Help the class, 
one step at a time. 

3. Eliminate the most 
difficult parts. 


Consider these minor 

adjustments: 

1. Use fewer and 
easier questions 

2. Assign this to the 
entire class. 

3 • Provide extra 
help. 


Use these 
activities 
as they 
are written. 


Long-Range 


C 


D 




Initiatory 




3 


la, lb, lc. Id, 
le, 2 


Develop- 

mental 


I 


A, 0. G, H, E 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTES TO THE TEACHER 



Major emphasis in language study should continue to be placed on the 
general conjjnuni cations concepts that precede these activities and nake up 

the other two-thirds of the program. Instruction in formal grammar should 
complement rather than replace instruction in general language concepts. 

Teachers are urged to use short (approximately ten minutes) sessions at 
the beginning or ending of several periods per week along with half period 
lessons every six or seven days, as a way of getting the best results in 
the relatively small portion (approximately 10^) of the total program time 
reserved for formal language study. 

The criteria by which various parts of these activities are used or not 
used should depend largely upon class interest and ability in formal language 
study as determined by the teacher and department chairman. The proper 
application of this approach should ensure the following conditions: 

a. Less able students will get little or no instructions in written 
fcrmal grammar unless high levels of interest and success can be 
maintained. 

b. Average and above average classes that are able to handle all materials 
offered for their grade level will still get only selected sections 
because the limited time available precludes the possibility of using 
every activity. Therefore, activities should be selected that appear 
to have the greatest potential for supporting and complementing the 
kinds of composition, literature, and general language activities 

the teacher expects to use with the class. 

c. Programs for the one or two superior language classes at each grade 
level can include most if not all of the activities as long as the time 
devoted to formal grammar is not allowed to encroach upon the time 
needed for" the high priority elements of the total program. Many 

of the teachers of these classes, their class time already reduced to 
five periods per week, will have even less than the ten percent of a seven 
period week that is' available to other teachers of other grade levels. 

Student mastery of the content included in the majority of activities at 
each grade level depends upon their understanding of form-class and basic 
sentence pattern concepts as taught in the elementary program. The limited 
number of review activities included at the beginning of various sections 
of these materials may not be enough to compensate for student deficiencies 
in these critical areas, so teachers are urged to delve freely into materials 
from preceding grade levels whenever more extensive review is needed. 
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C ONTROhLIi& GENEBALTZATlOliS 



GRAMMAR ACTIVITIES FDR GRADE EIGHT 
SENTENCE EXPANSION 



Generalization A: 



Generalization B: 



Generalization C: 



Generalization D: 



Generalization E: 



Generalization Fs 



Generalization G: 



Generalization H: 



Generalization I: 



Generalization J: 



Hiere are six basic sentence patterns: NV, N^VN 2 , Jp-VlA, 

NJ-VN 2 N3, N V Adj. , N be Adv. 

The basic sentence may be divided into noun phrase and 
verb phrase. 

Noun phrases may be expanded by adding adjective modifiers 
before the headword. 

The ing and past forms with have-had etn 

function in the adjectival position in a noun phrase. 

Verb phrases may be expanded by adverb modifiers before or 
after the headword. 

Noun phrases and verb phrases may be expanded by adding 
prepositional phrases to the headword. 

Two sentences may be effectively rewritten as one sentence 
by changing one of them into a prepositional phrase. 

Six transformations are the yes/no question, wh-question, 
request, there, inverted and the passive. 

Sentences may be transformed or expanded with adverb included 
sentences (equivalent to traditional term "adverb clause"). 

Sentences may be combined with other sentences by inserting 
adjective included sentences (equivalent to traditional 
oerm "relative clause"). 



Concept A: 

/ 

Concept B: 
Concept C: 
Concept D: 



COORDINATION OF SENTENCE ELEMENTS AND SENTENCE PATTERNS 

Coordinators are structure words that can join basic sentence 
elements or sentences. 

The most commonly used coordinators are and, but and or ; words like 
yet, go, nor and for are also used as coordinators. 

Coordinators are used to connect elements that are related both 
in content and meaning. 

The parallel coordinators either-or, neither-nor, both-and, 
not only-but also, are pairs that can be used to control the 
degree of emphasis placed on the language elements that they 
connect. 



G 
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SENTENCE EJPA1EION 



Generalize tione : There are six basic sentence patterns: NV, N^'VN'C 

N 1 #, N 1 VN 2 N3, NVAdj . , N be Adv. 



; OBJECTIVES: Given a group of sentences that follow the six basic sentence i 

I patterns, students can correctly identify the patterns of 

J form-class words. 

Given a group of sentence patterns, students can write 
! sentences that follow the six basic sentence patterns. 



ACTIVITIES 

1. To review the six basic sentence patterns, have the students identify 
the patterns by labeling the form-class words in the following sentences. 
Use N, V, Adj. , Adv. as labels. Then have them write five more sentences 
that have the same structure but use different words (suggest topics 
around which to compose their sentences — motorcycles, baseball 
hairdos, clothes). 

a. The hippie protested. 

b. The chimp cut the lawn. 

c. Snoopy is a pilot. 

d. The principal gave the students a holiday. 

e. The Martians are here. 

f. The tadpole felt slimy. 

2. To reinforce the identification of the basic sentence patterns have 
the students fill in the blanks in these sentences with form-class 
words. Identify the sentence pattern of each example. 

a. The . curled. 

b. Tbe ^ counted his . 

c. Asparagus tastes . 

d. Boog Powell threw a . 

e. A green monster tne . 

f. My parakeet is . 

g. Vacation time is . 

h. The Birds blasted the 

i. Crowds to Ocean city . 

For additional practice in identifying and manipulating the basic 
sentence patterns, use the third and fourth exercises on page 201 
of the blue Nfrw Directions Irf English . Have students label the form- 
class words and identify the six basic sentence patterns in exercise 3 . 
Have- the students follow the book directions for exercise four* 

3. Draw lines connecting sentences in Column I to sentences that have 
corresponding patterns in Column II. Write the basic sentence patterns 
in the blanks. 
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1. The message arrived at 
ten o’clock on the dot. 

2. John left his homework on 
the kitchen table. 

3. Dad bought Mary a beautiful 
watch for her 16th birthday. 

lj. Arabella is ray favorite 
cousin. 

5>. Mary has been worried about 
her new job. 

6. The boss is out. 



a. Our collie is very 
i ntelli gent . 

b. He wrote a nasty letter to 
the committee chairman. 

c. Mark will be captain of the 
baseball team this year. 

d. The ship sank to the bottom 
of the harbor. 

e. Ify mother is here for the 
Easter holiday. 

f. He made the boys a new 
ladder for their treehouse. 



B. Generalizations The basic sentence may be divided into noun phrase and 

verb phrase. 



OBJECTIVE: Given a group of sentences, students can correctly divide 

them into noun phrase and verb phrase. 



ACTIVITIES 

1. Use the following procedure to show that basic sentences may be divided 
into noun phrase and verb phrase. 

a. Ask students to read the following sentences aloud, and to notice 
where they paused in their natural reading of each one. 

The spy escaped from the police. 

Seven snakes slithered across the room. 

> The riot squad sprayed the crowd with mace. 

Jim likes mustard and ketchup on his hamburger. 

Sally found two Spanish coins in Grandma’s attic. 

b. Have the students draw a line between the complete subject and the 
complete predicate, and label the parts noun phrase and verb phrase . 

c. Arrive at the conclusion that a sentence is made up of a noun 
phrase (NP) and a verb phrase (VP) which can be represented 
graphically as S = NP + VPor^S^ 

NP VP 

2. To reinforce the concept of the NP and VP have the students complete 
an exercise such as the following: 

Give the main parts of the following sentences, first the NP 
and then the VP. 

a. The house is old. 

O + 
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b. Yiy minibike makes noise. 



c. Vary kissed John. 



d. The music was cool. 



e. All hunters hope for clear weather. 



3. For additional experience with the NP and VP, the teacher may refer 
to pages 158, 159, and 310 in the blue New Directions In English. 

The teacher may distribute NP's and VP’s on colored tagboard strips 
that can be matched by having students tack them up on a bulletin board 
to make conplete sentences. 



C. Generalization: Noun phrases may be expanded by adding adjective 

modifiers before the headword. 



OBJECTIVES Given a noun headword and determiner the student can 
expand the noun phrase by adding an adjective. 



ACTIVITIES 



1. To review the identification of adjectives have the class fill in the 
blanks in the test sentence with a variety of adjectives. The word 
must fit both blanks. 

The (boy) seemed very _. 

2. Use this activity to teach the function and position of the adjective 
in the noun phrase. 




a. Have the class build noun phrases by adding adjectives to the 
following incomplete phrases: 

some very sand 

several unusually . typewriters 

this rather lettuce 

an extremely bank 

a too robber 

his rather __ lunch 

b. Discuss these questions: 

How does the adjective function in the noun phrase? 
the noun headword.) 
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(it modifies 



■Where is the adjective located in respect to the noun headword? 

( It precedes the noun immediately. ) 

What other words are also part of these noun phrases? (Determiners 
and intensifiers) 

3» To provide initial practice in the expansion of noun phrases, have 
students insert the adjectives in column one into an appropriate noun 
phrase in column two. 



brown 


the girl 


hard 


some leaves 


swift 


this man 


silly 


mry report card 


tall 


a boy 


green 


that ocean 


rough 


a train 


fast 


their cow 


old 


her candy 


bad 


many birds 



D. Generalization: The ing and past forms with have-had can 

function in the adjectival position in a noun phrase. 



OBJECTIVES: Given a sentence - in which an ing or have -had form of the 

verb appears, students can tell whether the verb forms are 
functioning as verbs or as modifiers. 

Given sentences in which the adjectival positions in noun 
phrases have been left blank, students can complete them 
correctly with the have-had forms of verbs. 



ACTIVITIES 

1. Complete the following exercise to demonstrate the use of ing 
and have-had forms of verbs in the adjectival position. 

a. Ask students to examine the underlined words in the following pairs 
of sentences: 

The crowd was cheering the team on. 

The cheering crowd became disorderly. 

That seal was broken by the inspector, 
ti The broken seal was repaired. 
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b. Help students answer the following questions: 

How does the form of the underlined word change? 

How does the position of the underlined word change? 

How does the function of the underlined word change? 

c. Have students tell whether the underlined words in the following 
sentence are operating as verbs or as modifiers: 

The red sails were billowing in the wind. 

The billowing red sails reflected in the wate. 

Some" reflected light is passing through our window. 

My passing grades are encouraging me to work harder. 

That’s very encouraging news. 

2. Ask students to fill in the blanks with an appropriate form of the 

verb in parentheses, and to underline the noun that is being modified. 

a. The horses entertained the spectators, (prance) 

b. She heard her own voice over the intercom, (tremble) 

c. The firemen rushed into the f ireworks plant, (burn) 

d. The waitress served us frog’s legs, (burn) 

e. John sat on a half balogna sandwich, (eat) 

f. The car in my driveway is an $8,000 XKE. (park) 

g. She hung her David Cassidy record on her bedroom wall. 

(break) 

h. Don’t disturb the giant, (sleep) 

i. Has Mannix located the heiress? (miss) 

j . The ______ actor picked up his toupe and ran from the 

stage, (embarrass) 

k- The suspect was a pusher of narcotics, (know) 



E. GeKseralization: Verb phrases may be expanded by adverb modifiers before 

or after the headword. 



j OBJECTIVE: Given a verb, students can build verb phrases by adding 

! adverbs, auxiliaries, and intensifiers. 



ACTIVITIES 

1. To review the identification of adverbs ask the students to- fill in 

the blanks in the adverb test sentence with adverbs that answer when? 
where? or how? < 

The man threw the ball very . 

2. Complete the following exercise to teach the function and position 
of the adverb in the verb phrase. 

bs to these verbs 

took 
dropped 



a. Have the class build verb phrases by adding adver 



O 
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begin 

pushes 



remained 

grew 
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b. Ask the following questions: 

How does the adverb function in the verb phrase? (It modifies 
the verb by answering when? where? or how? ) 

Where may the adverb be located in respect to the headword? (before 
or after) 

c. Ask students to expand the verb phrases by adding auxiliaries s.nd 
intensifiers. Make sure that students notice what happens to the 
form of the verb when the auxiliary is added. (It changes to the 
have-had form) 



F. Generalization: Noun phrases and verb phrases may be expanded by adding 

prepositional phrases to the headword. 



I 

OBJECTIVE: Given a noun or verb headword a student can expand a noun 

phrase or verb phrase by adding prepositional phrases. 



ACTIVITIES 



1. To recall the functions and locations of prepositional phrases in 
noun and verb phrases, have the students examine the underlined 
prepositional phrases in the sentences below and answer the questions 
that follow. 



The Good Humor man drove his truck across the lawn. 

The witch will stir the brew in the twilight hours. 

Milton talks like a fool. 

The peasant dresses on that rack cost $2U»98. 

a. Which prepositional phrases are included in a noun phrase? 

b. Which prepositional phrases are included in a verb phrase? 

c. What is the function of each prepositional phrase? 

d. What kinds of questions do prepositional phrases answer? 

e. Where are prepositional phrases located in relation to the headword? 

2. To give further practice in identifying and using prepositional phrases, 
in noun or verb phrases, have the class complete the activities that 
follow: 



a. Have students underline the prepositional phrases in the following 
and tell whether they are functioning as adjectives in noun phrases 
or as adverbs*. in verb phrases. 




The snowmobile glided gracefully across the snow. 

The circles under your eyes are revealing. 

The witchdoctor danced around the captives. 

The mother-in-law in that household is ruining their marraige. 

The April Fool joke worked like a charm. 

Ask students to expand these sentences by filling in the blanks with 
prepositional phrases that answer where, when, how, or which one(s) 
and to put parentheses around the noun phrases in each sentence. 
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The box slid « 

E1H wouldn’t sit __ . 

Itost of the girls studied 

Henry cut the cake . 

An antique car __ was sold 

All sample copies must be sold 



Generalization: Two sentences may be effectively rewritten as one sentence 

by changing one of them into a prepositional phrase. 



OBJECTIVE: Given pairs of related sentences, students will be able to 1 

rewrite each pair as one good sentence by changing one of the 
sentences into a prepositional phrase. 



ACTIVITIES 



1. To demonstrate that sentences may be transformed into prepositional 
phrases and used in a base sentence, direct the class to change 
the sentences in parentheses into prepositional phrases that can be 
added to the base or main sentence. 

EXAMPLE: I bought a dozen records (without labels ) 

(The records had no labels J~ 



a. Marty couldn't lift the box - 

( The box contained books . ) 

b. Henry found a wad of money . 

(The money was under the mattress .) 

c. The girl won the contest. 

(ijhe girl had freckles.) 

d. The man is juggling six baseballs • 

(The baseballs are going over his head. ) 

2. To summarize all the forms of modification reviewed up to this point, 
have the students supply interesting modifiers of various types to 
the following sentences, using single word modifiers in the short 
blanks and prepositional phrase modifiers in the longer blanks. 
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EXAMPLE: ^ monkeys chattered . 

* (word) (word) (prep, phrase) 

Two playful m onkeys chattered noisily in the banana tree . 



Most of __ __ ________ girls 

Cword) (word) ( prep . phra se ) 



studied 



Cprep. phrase) . 

b. Henry cut. " cakes 

(word) (word) (prep, phrase) 



(word) (word) (word) 
(prep, phrase) 



bar 



was sold 



(prepV phrase) 
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